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IL—TYPES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


The Fortieth Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Wednesday, June 7, 1865. 


IF we may trust the evidence of public opinion, uncon- 
sciously let drop rather than consciously revealed in news- 
papers and magazines, there exist heights of sublime con- 
templation ¢rom which the various and fertile region of 
Nonconformist life is seen as one dead level of hideous 
barrenness. From some eminences of Anglican feeling, 
Dissenters are discerned only as perverse and all but irre- 
claimable enemies of the Church. They are things that 
trouble parishes, according to some mysterious dispensation 
of Providence, as the fly gets into the turnips, or the wire- 
worni into the corn. They never enter the church, except 
to beard the parson and the squire at vestry meetings. 
They won't pay church-rates, and would rather be distrained 
upon than not. They vote for the Radical candidate at an 
election ; and if any local controversy divides the Church, 
inflame the sore by sending to London for a deputation 
from the Liberation Society. They go through some schis- 
matical form of baptism and marriage among themselves 
(unhappily tolerated by the law), and consistently finish a 
course of ecclesiastical aggravation by compelling the vicar 
to bury them. Their teachers are not to be gratified with 
the self-assumed title of “Reverend ;’ their meetings for 
worship are “conventicles.” All the while they have not 
only no sufficient justification, but absolutely no ground, 
for separation from the Church: she is still the Bride of 
Christ without blemish and without spot; and their only 
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method of return to her is by the gate of abject repentance 
and entire submission. Whatever in their position cannot 
be excused on the ground of ignorance, must be held to 
take its origin in conceit: a little instruction on the part 
of qualified teachers, if they would only receive it, would 
bring them to recant their heresies, a truer self-knowledge 
lead them humbly to the church porch. After all, the great 
difficulty lies in the fact that Dissent is moral rather than 
intellectual. It is the rebellion of a proud heart and a per- 
verse will against duly ordained authority. So Satan fell 
at first; and, except in the humane but carnal heart of 
Burns, there is no hope of Satan’s conversion. 

There is also a height of social superciliousness, from 
which a somewhat similar landscape may be descried,—a 
height upon which the conductors of one or two well-known 
weekly newspapers sit serene. With thein it is a maxim 
that all Nonconformists are necessarily ignorant and vulgar 
men. Their preachers have indeed had a smattering of 
education which enables them to simulate (though with 
little success) the tone and manner of scholarship. But 
they cannot write many lines without betraying their innate 
lack of refinement, if not their ignorance of English gram- 
mar. With such critics, every Nonconformist chapel is a 
Salem or a Bethel, every Nonconformist minister a Chad- 
band or a Stiggins. There is nothing distinctively theolo- 
gical in their contempt: heresy does not alarm them in the 
least, if it clothes itself in the recognized academical dis- 
guise ; and they look upon all questions of religious life 
with the same impartial indifference. Their one objection 
to Dissent is, that it is “low.” There are social strata in 
which Dissent is rarely found, or, if met with, is condoned 
as an inexplicable eccentricity. And below these strata 
they wish it to be believed that their personal knowledge 
does not penetrate. 

We will not pause to inquire what grains of truth may 
lie imbedded in this great mass of misconception. From 
any other point of view than that of ecclesiastical or social 
self-sufficiency, the forms into which the religious life of 
almost half the nation voluntarily throws itself must be a 
phenomenon worth an effort to understand. We do not 
desire to over-estimate the national weight of Nonconfor- 
mity, as, we think, some Nonconformists are apt to do: the 
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relation to the State of the Established Church, her social 
position, her wealth, her learning, her hold at once upon 
the higher classes and upon the agricultural poor, combine 
to give her a predominance which nothing short of an eccle- 
siastical revolution would avail to shake. But taking the 
influence of the Church at the highest, that of the various 
forms of Nonconformity at the lowest estimate, it still 
remains a sufficiently remarkable fact that so many millions 
of English men and women (no matter of what class or 
what degree of education) cannot find the supply of their 
religious wants within the limits of so wide and compre- 
hensive a communion as the Church of England. That 
there are many errors in the ecclesiastical and social judg- 
ments of Nonconformity, of which we have given a rude 
outline, our Nonconformist readers need not to be told. 
But the error to which we now desire to draw attention is 
one into which even Nonconformist readers may possibly 
fall. It is, to suppose that Dissent is necessarily a homo- 
geneous thing ; that all Dissent can be accurately described 
by the use of the same epithets ; that there is no difference 
between Dissenter and Dissenter ; that the policy and ex- 
pectations justifiable in one are justifiable in all. The single 
attribute which all Dissenters alike possess, their position 
outside the Church of England, is common to them with 
Roman Catholics. We must look much deeper than this 
for the mainsprings of Nonconformist life and activity. 

Setting aside minor differences, and putting out of the 
account, as only in a verbal sense Nonconformist, the rem- 
nant of the ancient Church, we distinguish three main types 
of Nonconformity. To attempt to label each of these with 
a distinctive epithet, would be to narrow and confuse the 
full meaning of the facts. It will be a more accurate, if 
also a more tedious, process to try to describe them. 

We shall mention first, for the sake of making subsequent 
comparison and contrast more clear, the latest in point of 
historical origin. It would be difficult to fix the precise 
date at which Methodism became Nonconformist. It did 
not begin in conscious Dissent; and had the English 
Church of the last century used its opportunity, as the 
Church of Rome has again and again used’ similar oppor- 
tunities, Methodists might not have been Dissenters now. 
It is almost needless to repeat, that John and Charles 
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Wesley were episcopally ordained priests ; that their object 
was a revival of religion not so much without as within 
the Church of England; that they preached in parish 
churches whenever they could, and that such parish priests 
as Fletcher of Madely, Perronet of Shoreham, and Grimshaw 
of Haworth, were among their most effectual helpers ; that 
service in the Methodist chapels (when at last these were 
built) was forbidden to be held at the same hours as in the 
parish church ; that none but clergymen were allowed to 
administer the Lord’s Supper; and that up to the time of 
Mr. Wesley’s death, and perhaps afterwards, the Anglican 
Liturgy was regularly used in some Methodist chapels. We 
can easily understand how, as the vast system of Methodist 
organization grew up, perpetually revolving round the 
person of its founder, and almost dependent upon his auto- 
cratic will, a feeling of separation, if not of alienation, from 
the Established Church would gradually arise in the minds 
both of Mr. Wesley and his preachers. He was more than 
a Bishop of any single diocese: he was a Patriarch, the 
limits of whose jurisdiction extended into Ireland, Scotland, 
the Western world: how hard for him to resign the autho- 
rity which God had laid in his hands, and to become a 
simple priest of a Church which had looked upon his work 
with hostile, or at best with careless eyes! But if Mr. 
Wesley had an ecclesiastical position, however unsatisfactory, 
to which he might return, his preachers had none: the 
reconciliation with the Church which meant self-abnegation 
for the master, was social suicide for the disciples. It was, 
we think, far less any vulgar lust of power, the prompting 
of any hierarchical ambition, than the necessary pressure of 
circumstance, the impossibility of abandoning the work of 
his life, the entire indifference of the Church as to compro- 
mise or comprehension, which at last induced Mr. Wesley 
to stamp the character of Nonconformity upon Methodism. 
This he first did, in 1784, by ordaining Whatcoat and Vasey 
presbyters, and Dr. Coke superintendent for the American 
churehes ; and more decisively still by the deed of settle- 
ment, executed in the same year, by which the government 
of the Methodist body, after the death of himself and his 
brother, was Vested in one hundred ministers, renewing 
their number in a prescribed fashion, and still known as 
the “Conference.” 
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The causes which produced, have perpetuated Methodist 
Nonconformity. The Wesleys, who both lived to a great 
age, were almost the last of the clerical Methodists who 
made a link between the Conference and the Church: after 
their death Methodist chapels and Methodist ministers 
came to occupy more and more the ordinary Nonconformist 
position. But if Dissenters in the eye of the law and of 
society, Methodists, in more ways than one, shew that they 
do not belie their origin. Although Mr. Wesley’s Sermons 
now form their standard of orthodoxy, their theological 
system is undoubtedly covered by the formularies of the 
Church ; and when, as is not unfrequently the case, a 
Methodist minister receives episcopal orders, he is felt to 
have changed his views, not so much of Christian doctrine 
as of church discipline. In all political struggles between 
the Church and Dissent, Methodists, as a rule, take the 
side of the Church. They are understood not to object to 
church-rates. They do not support the Liberation Society. 
Even under the old restrictive system, there was nothing 
to prevent any Methodist who wished it from receiving his 
education at Oxford or Cambridge. At a general election, 
they frequently vote for Conservative candidates. Though 
unacknowledged by the Church, perhaps in part unconscious 
of his own relation to it, a Methodist preacher is a kind of 
lay brother, whose ministrations reach and touch a class 
inaccessible to the ordinary parish priest. The Church of 
England has always refused to organize and officer her 
irregular forces ; here, under Mr. Wesley’s stern discipline, 
they have been arrayed into a host, which is never more 
than half hostile to the army of which, under other auspices, 
it might have formed a part. In a word, Methodists are 
far less alien to the Church than the Church to them. 
Perhaps the reason of the clerical dislike which they certainly 
incur is, that Methodism, and that in its rudest forms, dis- 
turbs, more frequently than any other phase of Dissent, the 
autocracy of the Church in country parishes. That the 
doctrine taught in the brick meeting-house and the stately 
church is substantially the same, is probably only an aggra- 
vation of the vicar’s disgust that the village blacksmith 
should set up as a rival preacher of the gospel. 

But if Methodists are distinguished from other Noncon- 
formists in their relation to the Church, they differ from 
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them still more in the complexity and the stringency of 
their ecclesiastical discipline. Nothing can be a stronger 
testimony to Mr. Wesley’s power of organization, than the 
fact that the various communions into which Methodism 
has split up have all framed their church government upon 
one model. Whatever he may have originally designed it 
to be, it is now a centralized despotism—the very oppo- 
site of the loose congregationalism characteristic of other 
English Nonconformists. In the Wesleyan Methodist body, 
properly so called, the governing assembly is composed 
exclusively of ministers; while into the conferences of the 
minor communions the principle of lay representation has 
been introduced. But to the hands of Conference every- 
thing is entrusted : the stations, the rate of remuneration, the 
payment of ministers ; the management of places of educa- 
tion ; the administration of home and foreign missions ; the 
publication of books and tracts ; the trial and ordination of 
candidates for the ministry ; the cognizance and punishment 
of heresy. Nor has there, at any period of Methodist his- 
tory, been any want of promptitude in the use of the spiri- 
tual arm. As in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
secession from Methodism has taken place on the ground of 
discipline rather than of doctrine; from the theological 
point of view there is but one Methodism, as Scotch Pres- 
byterianism is also one. But whenever any offence has 
been committed against the theological standards or the 
arbitrary authority of Conference, the offender has been 
quickly and sternly cut off from communion: better the 
almost indefinite multiplication of Methodist organizations, 
than to tolerate the slightest deviation from uniformity, the 
faintest derogation from obedience within the church! The 
system of Wesleyan Methodism is almost as hostile to indi- 
viduality of thought and method as that of a monastic 
order ; it is in the highest degree successful in calling out 
and bringing into play a certain class of religious faculties, 
but it insists that their action shall be confined within fixed 
limits. It keeps itself alive by perpetual extension down- 
wards, in search of the class over which it won its first 
triumphs, and which it is still fittest to conquer. Perhaps 
in this respect the body which still bears Wesley’s name is 
hardly so true a representation of his spirit and work as 
those which have seceded from it. Extending upwards, 
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Methodism comes into fatal comparison with the Church 
of England, to which educated ministers and laymen, having 
no doctrinal prepossessions to overcome, will always be 
strongly tempted to conform. Its work is essentially that 
of a pioneer; by the law of its nature it must continually 
push forward into fresh wastes of human ignorance and 
sin; and when these are converted into smiling meadows 
and happy corn-fields, its place knows it no more. 

But the main stream of Nonconformity parts from the 
great current of English religious life in 1662. It cannot 
be necessary to recapitulate the facts of the separation which 
was necessitated by the Act of Uniformity, and finally 
recognized, after an intervening period of struggle and per- 
secution, by the Act of Toleration. The chief facts which 
at present claim our attention are that Dissent was even 
then not homogeneous, and that the three great Noncon- 
formist parties—the Presbyterians, the Independents and 
the Baptists—stood from the first,in a different relation of 
feeling to the Church of England and to their own Noncon- 
formity. This difference of feeling may be briefly described 
by saying that the Presbyterians desired comprehension ; 
the Independents and Baptists were satisfied with toleration. 

There were many reasons why, in 1662, the Independents 
and Baptists (who, as far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, may be considered together) should have been con- 
tent, if only they could obtain so great a boon, with per- 
mission to preach and worship as they would, outside the 
pale of the Established Church. From the operation of 
different causes they were both beyond the reach of ortho- 
dox religious sympathies, and knew that they could expect 
no better than a half-contemptuous and unwilling tolera- 
tion. It may now be difficult to see why the doctrine of 
adult baptism, which to those who profess to be guided 
by the letter of Scripture has so much to say for itself, 
should, in the seventeenth century, have been looked upon 
as a heresy of the deepest dye, against which the severest 
methods of repression might lawfully be used. But for 
Baptist read Anabaptist, and the secret is in part revealed. 
To constituted authorities in Church and State during the 
century and a half which followed the Reformation, all the 
revolutionary tendencies which are developed at a period 
of great religious excitement were summed up in that one 
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word. As, now, a politician who impugns the temporal 
authority of the Pope is at once condemned in some quarters 
as a republican and socialist of the reddest hue,—so, then, 
to be a Baptist was to be a follower of John of Leyden and 
a sympathizer with the atrocities of Miinster. The Indepen- 
dents, too, had, in the eyes of the triumphant party, their 
political crimes to expiate. Cromwell, who had slain the 
Royal Martyr, and Milton, who had defended’ the murder, 
were Independents. The milder offences of the Presbyte- 
rians against Church and State were half forgotten in the 
bolder crimes of their fellow-sectaries. Their theories, how- 
ever derogatory to the true dignity of the kingdom and the 
Church, were not incompatible with restricted monarchy 
and modified episcopacy ; but Independency (who that recol- 
lected the events of the last fifteen years could doubt it ?) 
was the implacable enemy of kings and bishops in every 
shape. So upon Independents and Baptists tolerated Non- 
conformity was forced by the very necessities of the case. 
It was the very best they could hope for; and before they 
could obtain even this, they had to pass through thirty 
years of endurance and struggle. Even had the Indepen- 
dents wished it, the solemn tragedy which they had tri- 
umphantly enacted at Whitehall was a perpetual barrier 
between themselves and reconciliation with the Church. 
But it would be an injustice both to the Independents of 
the Restoration and to their successors, to suppose that they 
have ever wished it. With them, Nonconformity is not an 
accident, but the essence of their ecclesiastical position ; not 
an attitude into which they have been temporarily forced 
by circumstances, but one in which they are content, and 
more than content, to remain. The congregational polity 
has been sometimes called the republicanism of the Church. 
But even this comparison does not convey the full idea: 
every congregation is a democracy, like that of Athens, in 
which the vote of each citizen has a direct influence upon 
the common weal, and which is connected with other demo- 
cracies like itself by none but the feeblest federal bond. A 
church is made up of individual believers, and there is 
no higher ecclesiastical unit than the single congregation. 
Whatever union is desirable or possible among congrega- 
tions, must provide for the complete independence and 
autonomy of each. Such churches can be drawn into a 
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collective unity only by participation in the common objects 
which leave untouched the congregational life,—the educa- 
tion of ministers, the administration of missions, the provi- 
sion of mutual help and counsel. Above all, these churches 
must be as independent of the State as of each other; 
Christ is the sole Head of his church, and the idea of a 
national organization of religion is under every modification 
inadmissible. What, then, is the bond which binds Inde- 
pendent and Baptist churches into an Independent and a 
Baptist “body”? What the attribute, the possession of 
which marks them as different from other Nonconformist 
churches adopting the congregational polity? Undoubtedly, 
the profession of a common theology. The trust-deeds of 
Independent chapels and colleges contain doctrinal clauses 
which tie down the property for all future generations to 
Calvinistic uses. A full verbal statement of belief is exacted 
of every minister as he enters upon his office, in the execu- 
tion of which he is compelled to move within the limits 
prescribed by the trust-deed of his chapel. A similar state- 
ment is necessary on the part of a lay member before he 
can pass from the outer court of the “congregation” to the 
sanctuary of the “church,” and be admitted to the privileges 
of full communion. In addition to all this, the Baptist 
body justifies its separate existence by the practice of its 
peculiar rite. And a jealous public opinion watches over 
the maintenance of these written and unwritten standards 
with such excellent effect, that orthodoxy is nowhere more 
self-confident, heresy nowhere speaks with such hesitating 
voice, as in these so-called free churches. 

It is very important to note the precise character of their 
freedom. They recite no creed in their public worship ; 
they compel their ministers to subscribe no articles. But 
the vigilance of public opinion is more effective in producing 
uniformity than the repetition of a creed; and while the 
Thirty-nine Articles bind only the generation which is 
willing to be bound by them, and being imposed by Act of 
Parliament can at any moment be abrogated by the same 
authority, a doctrinal trust-deed claims the perpetual pro- 
tection of the law, and imposes the dogmas of to-day upon 
all coming generations. The liberty of Congregational 
Nonconformists is, as it appears to us, not religious at all, 
but simply ecclesiastical. It consists of two elements : first, 
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entire liberation from the control or influence of the State ; 
and, second, the liberty of the individual church to organize 
itself on its own terms. This double privilege, we are bound to 
say, Congregationalists are willing to give, as well as anxious 
to take. Nothing is to them intolerable but an Established 
Church. As far as the ecclesiastical side of the matter is 
concerned, they are quite willing that the severe discipline 
of the Methodist Conference, or the still looser congrega- 
tionalism of the Unitarian churches, should exist side by 
side with their own polity. But the liberty of churches is 
ecclesiastical liberty: religious liberty concerns the rights 
and privileges of the individual :—what of it? Like must 
consort with like: it is no offence against freedom to expel 
or shut out a misbeliever from the church, so long as he is 
left the power of association with other misbelievers of 
his own sort. The theological agreement which is the 
only basis on which men can be united into a church, 
must be specified and defined, before it can be used as a 
test ; and without a test it is impossible to discern who 
are the believers, of whom alone the church can be built 
up. So that on this theory religious liberty really resolves 
itself into the right of every church to choose and put on 
its own bonds. 

For reasons which it is not now necessary to specify, this 
type of Nonconformity finds great favour among the middle 
classes, chiefly of the large towns. Especially in the dis- 
tinctively Congregational form, it prospers with a great 
prosperity, which sometimes tempts less flourishing churches, 
whose principles of association and action are fundamen- 
tally different, to make futile attempts to imitate its me- 
thods, and so to win its success. But, alike in its prosperity 
and in the character of its Nonconformity; it is hateful to 
the clergy of the Established Church. In its ranks are 
chiefly to be found the “political” Dissenters, who fight 
the battle of church-rates, who support the Liberation So- 
ciety, who agitate for the complete separation of Church 
and State. Whether the Liberation Society may not have 
done more to consolidate than to weaken the ramparts 
which it assails,—whether those who cry for the separation 
of Church and State, quite know on what principles they 
would deal with either, were they separated,—are questions 
which cannot be discussed here. It is quite certain that 
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the bitter enmity which almost universally prevails between 
the clergy and the so-called orthodox Dissenters, is one of 
the saddest and least hopeful features of our English church 
life. Even the alliance which has been formed between the 
Evangelical clergy and the Nonconformist ministers, whose 
view of doctrinal truth is almost identical with their own, 
is in perpetual danger of being broken by ecclesiastical 
difference. “There is only a doctrine or two between you 
and me,” said a clergyman once to the writer of these pages, 
“but between us and the orthodox Dissenters an infinite 
gulf.” But however these enmities may be reconciled or 
fought out, we cannot be wrong in the inference, that were 
the bond between Church and State once severed, and the 
Establishment reduced to the position of a great sect (or 
even split by doctrinal differences into more sects than one), 
Nonconformists of the Congregational type would be satis- 
fied with the result. They desire no other church unity 
than is implied in the fact of identity in dogmatic belief. 
The idea of a national organization of religion, under any 
modification whatever, meets with no more favour from 
them than that of a State Church as it now exists. Having 
obtained for themselves, being willing to give to others, the 
fullest liberty of separation, they do not seem to understand 
or care for the nobler freedom which is the condition of 
true and lasting union. 

In one important element of their conception of the 
Church, Methodist and Congregational Nonconformity agree 
in differing from the Church of England. With them (to 
adopt a somewhat awkward phraseology), the Church is 
based upon the principle of individualism, as opposed to 
that of multitudinism. In other words, into a multitudinist 
church a man is born; into an individualist church he is 
born again. All Englishmen (certainly all baptized En- 
glishmen) are in virtue of their birth members of the Church 
of England ; and if the lately propounded theory be true, 
“that Dissenters are members of the Church of England 
indulged with freedom of worship,” we can, none of us, 
divest ourselves of the mystic inheritance. But a Congre- 
gational, a Methodist church consists only of believers ; a 
Baptist church, only of baptized believers. Outside the 
church gathers itself the congregation, the members of 
which may exercise various degrees of indirect influence 
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upon the administration of their own ecclesiastical affairs ; 
but the functions of direct government are reserved for 
church members alone. Were it our present object to trace 
the various types of Nonconformity in their relation to 
religious and social life, this peculiarity might be found 
fruitful in practical result. We will now only point out 
that the lay member of the Church of England enjoys in 
some important respects a larger personal liberty than if 
he belonged to either of these churches. His inability to 
vote for the election of a minister is shared with him by 
the Methodist. If he is bound down to the use of the 
Liturgy, he has some compensation in his freedom from 
responsibility for the utterances of the minister’s extempo- 
raneous devotion. But he can at no time be subjected to a 
searching examination into his personal orthodoxy. When 
the Church has inserted the creeds in her daily service, she 
has done all: she does not, before she administers her sa- 
craments, make rigid inquiry as to the communicant’s belief 
in them. We are far from wishing to imply that commu- 
nion with the Church of England is really open to every 
Christian, or that men of a sensitive conscience ought not 
to shrink from habitual participation in a worship with 
which they are only partially in accord. But that no ques- 
tions should be asked as to a man’s conscientious church- 
manship, is a great gain: if Christ be indeed the sole Head 
of the church, let it be enough that every disciple should 
stand or fall to his Divine Master, apart from any human 
interpretation of the conditions of his service. 

We return to 1662. The great majority of those who 
were then unwilling that the Church of Andrewes, of Hooker 
and of Laud, should be re-established without modification 
or restriction, were Presbyterians. The Restoration was in 
part their work. Some of their more distinguished ministers 
went over to Holland to pay their duty to the king, and 
accompanied him in his triumphant return to England. 
One of his first acts was to enrol the names of ten of them 
in the list of Royal Chaplains. The Episcopal and Presby- 
terian parties stood over against each other as almost equal 
forces in the State, negotiating terms of union and compro- 
mise: it seemed at first as if nothing were so impossible as 
a return to the ecclesiastical status quo. Episcopacy was 
to be modified in a Presbyterian sense ; the Liturgy to be 
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revised ; this and that ceremony made optional ; godly and 
learned men not to be disturbed in their benefices. On 
these proposed terms of accommodation, three bishoprics 
and as many deaneries were offered to Presbyterian divines, 
and the bishopric of Norwich actually accepted by Dr. Rey- 
nolds. It was only gradually that Charles, and a Parliament 
drunk with foolish loyalty, woke to the perception that the 
Presbyterians were absolutely at their mercy, and that it 
was superfluous to make terms with an enemy whom they 
could compel to unconditional surrender. Then the solemn 
farce of the Savoy Conference was suffered to lapse into the 
tragedy of the Act of Uniformity, and the Church wilfully 
expelled from her pale men whom a slight measure of jus- 
tice and charity would have made into the most devoted of 
her children. 

We have recapitulated these well-known facts in order to 
shew that at the very outset Presbyterian, was an unwilling 
Nonconformity. The great majority of the ejected Two Thou- 
sand did not voluntarily quit the Church, but were forcibly 
driven out of it. They were so far from objecting to a na- 
tional organization of religion, as actually to have attempted 
it, in their own way, some fourteen years earlier. Ifthe Epis- 
copal party had been willing to bate something of their high 
claims, the Presbyterians would have met them, for the sake 
of union among Christ’s flock, more than half way. So 
when all hope of compromise was gone, and it was necessary, 
in spite of persecution, to assume some supervision of the 
people whom God had committed to their charge, the Pres- 
byterian ministers attempted no separate ecclesiastical orga- 
nization, but preferred to wait, a broken and scattered rem- 
nant, the advent of a brighter day. When Richard Baxter, 
the man who embodies above all others the true Presbyte- 
rian spirit, “took out a licence to preach after the indulgence 
of 1672, it was not under the title of Independent or Pres- 
byterian, or any other party, but simply as a Nonconformist ; 
one shut out from the Church by conscience, but still hoping 
for comprehension.”* Even when the Toleration Act of 
1689 dashed their hopes, the Presbyterians, in assuming the 
Nonconformist position into which they were forced, did 
not abandon their characteristic attitude towards the general 





* Tayler: Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, p. 150. 
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religious life of the nation. They were unwilling Dissenters. 
Their schism was not their own act ; they had not cut them- 
selves off, but had been rudely severed from the parent 
stem. Their isolation was so far from being their own choice, 
that they still fondly looked upon themselves as living 
members of the Church Catholic. To prove these assertions 
many citations might be made; let the following noble 
words suffice, extracted from the sermon preached by Mat- 
thew Henry at the opening of the Presbyterian chapel at 
Chester, August 8, 1700: 


“We are far from engrossing religion and the Church to our- 
selves and those of our own way, or thinking that we are the 
only elect people of God; from our hearts we abhor and renounce 
all such narrow principles as are contrary to Catholic Christianity, 
and undermine and straiten its sure and large foundations. We 
do hereby solemnly profess, and shall take all occasions to repeat 
it, that we celebrate our religious assemblies ix communion with 
all that in every place call on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours.” * * * 

“In those few and small things wherein our apprehensions 
differ (whilst in the most and greatest things of all we cordially 
agree), we desire faithfully and conscientiously to walk according 
to the light that God has given us, charitably believing that 
others do so too, whom we hope to meet in the general assembly 
of the first-born, though now we are divided.” * * * 

“ And now may we not claim it as our right to be owned and 
looked upon as members of the Catholic Church, though a weak 
and small part of it, yet a part of it, and I trust not a corrupt 
part; and being united with our brethren of the other tribes 
under one civil government, and being (abundantly to our satis- 
faction) within the same allegiance, and even in our religious in- 
tents taken into the same protection, we see not why we should 
not be looked upon as belonging to that part of the Catholic 
Church which God’s own right hand hath planted in these king- 
doms.” 


The Presbyterianism of 1662 and of 1689 has given rise 
to a third type of Nonconformity, now existing side by side 
with the other two, and exercising an influence upon public 
opinion disproportionate, if we may trust the testimony of 
both friend and foe, to its numerical force. Its distinctive 
character is owing to two facts : first, that the Presbyterians 
of the generation succeeding the Ejectment introduced, as a 
rule, no doctrinal restrictions into the trust-deeds of their 
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chapels ; and, second, that, excluded from the national uni- 
versities, they encouraged to the utmost the institution of 
a learned ministry. The offspring of this auspicious mar- 
riage between learning and liberty has been, as it ever must 
be, a progressive theology. Little by little the old land- 
marks were lost sight of, till at the beginning of the present 
century the Presbyterian churches, still able to trace their 
ancestry back to the Act of Toleration, had adopted anti- 
trinitarian views. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
phases through which the theology of these churches, and 
others which have been affiliated to them, have since 
passed ; the fact that changes have taken, and are still taking 
place, is proof enough that to them the conditions, are 
more characteristic and essential, than the results of theolo- 
gical investigation. For the rest, their external appearance 
is easily described. They are multitudinist ; that is, unlike 
other Nonconformists, they make no distinction between 
the church and the congregation, and exact no conditions 
of communion. They insert no doctrinal clauses in their 
trust-deeds ; they record or recite no creed; they require 
from a minister no precise statement of belief. They admit 
the necessity of a certain amount of dogmatic agreement 
among those who are to worship together : the believer in the 
sole Deity of the Father cannot join in petitions to the second 
person of the Trinity, nor the denier of a vicarious atone- 
ment deprecate an infinite anger, which, in his view, never 
moves the mind of God. But Nonconformists of this type 
believe that this needful agreement (and here is the key of 
their position) is best left undefined ; alleging, as the result 
of a long experience, that this absolute indefiniteness is the 
best guarantee for the maintenance of a right relation on 
the part of minister and people to one another and to theo- 
logical truth. The absence of a creed is not incompatible 
with the fullest expression of conscientious conviction on 
the part of the minister, with the firmest adherence to fixed 
principles of belief on that of the people. They think, in- 
deed, that the creeds and articles in which other churches 
record the fact and define the limits of their agreement, are 
so far from promoting unity, as actually to introduce dissen- 
sion by the perpetual presence of a standard to which dif- 
ferences may be brought for trial; and that in any case a 
hollow uniformity is the best result that creeds can be ex- 
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pected to produce. The ties which hold these churches toge- 
ther are as elastic as the bonds subsisting between the mem- 
bers of each congregation; their polity is the loosest possible 
congregationalism: every church is independent of every 
other, and there exists no association or institution which 
can accurately be said to represent them all. They are still 
true to the Presbyterian conception of the worth of a learned 
ministry, to which they clung at a time when all other 
Dissenters believed that there was a sacred charm in igno- 
rance, and that an empty mind was almost a necessary con- 
dition of the Spirit’s presence and help. To say that the 
leaven of orthodoxy is entirely removed from the midst of 
them—that old prejudices are always abandoned without 
a struggle, new truth always welcomed with unanimous 
acclaim—would be to assert that the hindrances which are 
among the necessary accompaniments of intellectual pro- 
gress have here been abrogated. But it is not too much to 
say that no other church is more open to the reception of 
fresh light, from whatever side it may dawn, none more 
free from the prepossessions and misconceptions which com- 
monly attend upon difference in theological belief. 

It is a remarkable thing that the Nonconformist churches 
which are least alien to the National Church in social and 
ecclesiastical feeling, should stand at the greatest theolo- 
gical distance from it. Methodism differs from the Arme- 
nianism of the Establishment far less in doctrine than in 
the manner of its practical application ; while the Calvinism 
of the Evangelical clergy is hardly distinguishable from that 
of Congregational Dissenters. But we cannot even give 
the free Nonconformist churches the name by which they 
are commonly known, without recording the fact of their 
irreclaimable heterodoxy. That their theology is, in some 
shape or other, Unitarian, is a fact that cannot be denied, 
and ought not to be concealed ; while it may fairly be left 
to their numerous adversaries to explain why it is that 
churches which are at once active in theological investiga- 
tion and free to accept its results, should so often gravitate 
towards this Nadir of belief. But the name Unitarian, 
while it describes, as accurately as a single epithet can do, 
the theology of these churches at the present moment, and 
while it marks the fact of their similarity of belief with 
other anti-trinitarian churches of the Continent and of 
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America, cannot be admitted to cover their past history, and 
ought not to be allowed to restrict their future development. 
A church which has existed for many generations, bears 
within it the law of its own change and growth, which can 
be detected only by a careful examination of its whole 
history. Suppose that the process of theological change 
which we have noticed had gone on in our churches with 
unequal rapidity, so that Arian and Unitarian congregations 
existed side by side in something like the same numbers, 
would dogmatic difference be held to be a bar to complete 
communion? Were a number of Independent congregations, 
retaining the main outlines of their belief, but expunging 
their doctrinal clauses from their trust-deeds, and in all 
things trusting themselves, as we do, to the free develop- 
ment of religious thought and life, to claim communion 
with us, should we allow the claim in virtue of our inherited 
ecclesiastical character, or reject it on the ground of our 
Unitarian theology? If, as we believe, such a claim would 
be almost unanimously admitted, it must be accepted as a 
fact, that the essential element of our Nonconformity is not 
theological, but ecclesiastical. We hold that between mem- 
bers of the same worshiping congregation there must be an 
undefined dogmatic agreement, of the nature and extent of 
which each worshiper is his own best judge. But between 
congregation and congregation no such tie is necessary. 
Only a sufficient measure of mutual esteem and charity is 
needful to unite a Trinitarian and a Unitarian, a Baptist 
and an Independent congregation, into one communion. It 
may even be doubted whether, according to the true idea 
of the Church, there ought to be any union of congregations 
at all less wide than a national organization of religion. 
The highest ideal is twofold: first, the worshiping congre- 
gation of believers drawn together by mutual affinities, 
which are best respected by being left undefined ; and then 
the union in one sublime bond of faith, of hope, of charity, 
of all who speak the same tongue and obey the same laws. 

Within a church of so various and changeful a religious 
life, there would be room for the existence, side by side, of 
many associations for the propagation of particular forms 
of dogmatic truth. To deny the abstract right of indivi- 
duals to associate for such purposes would be absurd ; to 
unite to spread theological, is as lawful as to take joint 
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action for the furtherance of medical, of social, of political 
truth ; while, as it seems to us, the looseness or strictness 
with which the terms of such association are defined, is a 
matter not of principle but of expediency alone. We see 
nothing incongruous in the simultaneous existence in the 
same free church of a Unitarian and a Trinitarian Associa- 
tion—as now the Church of England represents divergent 
doctrinal tendencies in the Church Missionary Society and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The one 
necessary thing, in such a case, would be to make it per- 
fectly clear that the conditions of this association for theo- 
logical purposes were not at the same time the conditions 
of religious and ecclesiastical communion. To attain an 
intellectual end, men unite upon the surface of intellectual 
agreement ; but when they desire to mount towards the 
throne of God upon the wings of a concordant aspiration, 
and to be thrilled with the sympathy of common religious 
affections, they are compelled, consciously or unconsciously, 
to lay the foundations of their church upon the living rock 
of universal trusts and needs. That mystic body of Christ, 
of which all believing men are “members in particular,” is 
a far wider and deeper thing than any mere theological as- 
sociation can be. 

The free Nonconformist churches of which we have been 
speaking are therefore exclusively Unitarian, not because 
Unitarianism is a permanent condition of their existence 
and mutual relations, but because, at the present moment, 
no other churches of a different type of theology adopt their 
ecclesiastical theory, and ask for communion with them on 
the broad ground of a common Christianity. Whenever 
such a demand is made, we venture to hope that it will 
meet with prompt and glad response. For we would fain 
believe that something of the original unwillingness of 
Presbyterian Nonconformity hangs about us yet. We do 
not wish to dwell upon half-impossible schemes of compre- 
hension, or to discuss the abstract justification for the theory 
of a National Church. We may clearly discern the short- 
comings and weaknesses of the Established Church as it is, 
and yet look forward to some national organization of reli- 
gious life, now hidden in the far future, which, without 
infringing upon the rights of any sincere believer, may yet 
adequately represent the whole Christianity of England. 
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The choice which now presses is not between Conformity 
or Nonconformity ; it is touched by no temporary debate 
as to the existence of a State Church ; upon us, at the pre- 
sent moment, Dissent is as much forced as upon the Pres- 
byterians of 1662. It is simply between an open and a 
closed Church. Did our forefathers boldly go out into the 
desert, hardly knowing whither they went, that in some 
rocky fastness we might shut ourselves out from friend and 
foe, or that upon the open plain, and under the quiet sky, 
we might be touched with a sense of the all-embracing love 
of God, and be recalled to a recollection of our kindred with 
all His sons? Shall we execute the promise of the dogmatic 
name which has fastened itself upon us, and, organizing 
and disciplining our strength like other sects, lower our- 
selves to sectarian methods, and be content with a sectarian 
triumph? Or shall we be satisfied to remain in our tents, 
undefined and undefended though our borders seem to be, 
until the time of crisis comes round once more, and we be 
re-admitted, not into the Church which cast us out, but 
into that new City of God which we yet look for in a nobler 
England ? 

But our choice is not between alternatives, each of which 
is right and lawful. In almost every church are circum- 
stances which point to the relaxation of dogmatic restric- 
tions, and the gradual growth of a more liberal spirit. 
The results of scientific investigation, in every department 
of human thought, since the revival of letters, are being 
brought to bear with irresistible force upon theology, and 
the effect, though slow, is sure and lasting. Heresy is 
now of no single church; it is no longer a dead branch 
that can be severed from the tree of orthodoxy, but a 
poison creeping in the sap and infecting every leaf with 
a fata] languor. Every day the exclusive associations fast- 
ened by churches as they are, are less and less regarded ; 
every day men are learning to fall back more and more 
upon the natural affinities of the religious life. The belief 
of thoughtful men hangs upon the “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” as the central reality, 
even if differently discerned by varying human insight ; 
and the zeal that wrangles about the petty diversities of 
creeds, even if felt to be honest, is felt to be “without 
knowledge.” To what centre of union these converging 
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hopes and aspirations tend, what will be the outward form 
and constitution of the future Church, whether any now 
existing church can bear the storm of religious renovation 
without disorganizing shock, and so become the germ of 
new and nobler growth, He alone knows who holds in His 
hand the hearts of men. But if there were a Christian 
communion which, with some necessary shortcomings, was 
yet true to the highest ideal of freedom,—still more, if its 
conception of liberty were not the achievement of one gene- 
ration, but had been handed down, a priceless heirloom, 
from faithful fathers to faithful sons for nearly two centu- 
ries,—could there be any doubt on which side lay its duty, 
and whitherward the plain leading of Providence? If ever 
a clear word of warning and guidance came to any church, 
it comes now to the free Nonconforming churches of En- 
gland. It is their enviable privilege to be able to prove 
that all who love God and follow Christ need no other bond 
to unite them into a church of the noblest aspiration, the 
purest holiness, the widest human sympathy. It is no light 
task to bend to the conscious labour of rebuilding the true 
Catholic Church ; a far easier work, cheered with brighter 
gleams, fanned by happier breezes of prompt success, to add 
one more prosperous sect to the long roll of Christian divi- 
sions! But the time will come when there shall be but 
“one fold and one Shepherd,” and it is better to wait for 
God’s rewards, than to snatch a swiftly fading crown of 
human praise. C. 





IL—THE MORAL CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS. 


Mucu of the present controversy which agitates theolo- 
gical circles can never lead to any satisfactory issue, simply 
because the disputants pursue such opposite and contradic- 
tory methods of inquiry, that the result is only a wider diver- 
gence from each other, instead of the discovery of some way 
of reconciling existing differences. No satisfactory amount 
of agreement can possibly be attained unless some common 
ground be recognized as a starting-point by both sides, and 
both are agreed as to the “method” by which truth should 
be sought. If in the estimation of one party the last test 
of truth is some external authority—of priest, or church, 
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or book—while the other regards the human soul as the 
final ground of appeal, agreement is simply impossible, and 
disputation but a waste of time. Remembering these things, 
we can hope in what follows to secure the sympathy only 
of those whose point of departure and method of inquiry 
are common with our own. 

It is incident to the nature of all reasoning that something 
has to be taken for granted ; and even if it were not so, we 
could not always commence at the very beginning. In 
considering the value of the four Gospels as a record 
of the life and work of Jesus, we shall assume that, for 
purposes of critical investigation, they occupy the common 
ground of all other literature ; that they are amenable to 
fair and searching criticism ; that they possess no prescrip- 
tive exemption from it, and must stand or fall by it. 

To approach the Gospels committed to any theory of spe- 
cial supernatural inspiration and infallibility, not only sum- 
marily settles the whole question at issue, but at once forbids 
criticism by making it impertinent and irreverent ; and sug- 
gests a host of doubts, which surround the assumed infalli- 
bility with irreconcilable inconsistencies. Even if we grant 
that the Gospels may be so infallibly inspired, this is a 
quality which a rigid critical investigation ought to make 
apparent, not one which should be taken for granted to 
begin with, and made the determining element of the whole 
method of inquiry. Surely we most honour these or any 
other writings, and pay the most reverential compliment 
to their authors, when we faithfully test them by the facul- 
ties which God has given us ; regarding them as appealing 
for their reception to our reason and judgment, rather than 
as overruling our individuality and claiming merely the un- 
reasoning obedience of slaves. 

Maintaining this ground, we are often met by such ques- 
tions as these. “ What then have you left us? If certitude 
be impossible upon the ground of an assumed infallible 
inspiration, where shall we seek for it? If there be much 
in the Old and New Testaments—even in the Gospels— 
which a just and searching criticism sets aside, how shall we 
know what to retain? Is it possible to assure ourselves of 
what Christ really did say? and, if so, are we justified in 
investing each distinct utterance of his with the sanction 
of divine authority?’ It is these questions we propose to 
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answer, as clearly and briefly as possible, from our point of 
view. And if we demand from our readers that they set 
aside pre-conceived opinions and foregone conclusions, it is 
not that we would weaken the authority of Christ in them, 
but strengthen it. It is not that we love Christ less, but 
truth more. 

The four Gospels present themselves to us as four histories, 
more or less distinct, of the same person. But a close 
investigation into details reveals the fact, that while in all 
the broad outline-features of person, character, and work, 
they agree with each other sufficiently well; yet in many 
matters, and those not always of minor importance, they 
contain numerous discrepancies and contradictions which can 
neither be reconciled nor explained away. Supposing the 
books to have been written, each by some one person, we are 
therefore compelled to conclude either that the authors must 
have been untruthful or mistaken, or unable from lapse of 
memory to distinguish always between the words of Christ 
and their own thoughts, or the glosses of cotemporary 
tradition ; in any of which cases they could not have been 
infallibly inspired. There is, indeed, another supposition, 
sometimes resorted to by men who fail to see that its daring 
blasphemy is a fatal objection to its truth; namely this, 
“that these very discrepancies and contradictions were 
allowed by the Holy Ghost to occur in the Gospels for the 
purpose of trying our faith,’"—their notion of faith being, that 
it is a faculty that 

“ Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, ‘It shall be done !” 
If such a monstrous theory as this could for a moment be re- 
garded as even probable, it would sacrifice the infallibility it 
seeks to save ; for contradictions could not be infallible even 
on the authority of the Holy Ghost. But it is by no means 
certain that the Gospels were each composed by single and 
independent authors whose names they bear, or by any other 
distinct persons. In the absence of definite evidence on the 
subject, two other theories at least offer themselves for our 
consideration. Some have thought the three first Gospels 
to be independent translations and amplifications of some 
one original Gospel, possibly written in Hebrew by Mat- 
thew. Others contend that they are simply slow, separate 
crystallizations of floating traditions respecting Christ, each 
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bearing the local colouring of the place and circumstances 
in which it arose. The fourth Gospel is left to be accounted 
for separately as of manifestly later origin, and bearing 
marks of having been written for other than purely histo- 
rical purposes. 

Here, then, are three possible theories of the origin of 
these books. Under the first, it is difficult to account for 
their great similarity, not of subject-matter merely, but de- 
scending to words and phrases to an extent that is fatal to 
the idea of distinct authorship. In the second, this same- 
ness is easily accounted for; it is natural if they have a 
common origin ; but what of the differences and contradic- 
tions? Do not these explode the theory at once? The third 
seems the more probable account of the way in which the 
Gospels originated ; for we find that very early, distinct parties 
in the church accepted some Gospels whilst they rejected 
others. The Ebionites clung especially to the Gospel of 
Matthew ; the Marcionites to that of Luke. In Cilicia there 
was a Gospel of Peter; in Alexandria, a Gospel of the 
Egyptians. Many early traditions aver that Peter was re- 
sponsible for the Gospel of Mark, and Paul for that of Luke. 
There were also many other Gospels which arose in different 
places, embodying more or less of accurate tradition respect- 
ing Jesus, as is evident from the prologue to the Gospel of 
Luke, and from the existence of many so-called “ apocryphal 
Gospels.” Some of these are lost, and others remain to this 
day, containing, amid much absurdity, many things common 
to our New-Testament Gospels, and some sayings attri- 
buted to Christ, and not found elsewhere, which have great 
internal evidence in favour of their genuineness. If the 
Gospels were formed in this way, all is clear. We can 
understand why verbal likenesses, difference of concep- 
tion, contradiction in the statement of facts, indications of 
personal prejudice, and want of chronological sequence, 
should all be found surrounding and modifying the story 
of the one wondrous and heroic life. Seeing all this, not 
only as something that exists, but is perfectly natural and 
to be expected under the circumstances, with no theory 
of inspiration to patronize and protect, we have no longer 
to strive to reconcile the Holy Spirit with itself, but 
simply to sift the divine truth, by such verifying faculty as 
is at our command, from all the temporal, human, and local 
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material with which we find it mixed. But let all this be 
as it may, of this fact there can be no doubt, that questions 
of theology and Christian ethics can no longer be settled by 
appealing to the authority of verbally-inspired records. It 
only remains for us, if Christ is to be any longer our Master 
and Lord, to exercise our unbiassed critical judgment as to 
what he said and did. But in many cases this cannot be 
determined with certainty, at least at present, by the ordi- 
nary processes of literary criticism ; and if it could, the pro- 
cesses and method of such a criticism are not always appre- 
ciable to common minds. What is needed for such is, that 
they should be able to see that sufficient certitude for prac- 
tical Christian faith and life can be reached by applying 
their own strong common sense and moral consciousness to 
the analysis of the records ; and that, without committing 
themselves to the absurdity and treachery of a professed 
belief in theories which are at once contrary to the spirit 
of the age, and paralyzing to the highest faculties of the 
soul. 

The existence of Jesus, at the time and place indicated 
in the Gospels, is now considered, even by the most scep- 
tical critics, to be beyond doubt, and for our present pur- 
pose may be taken for granted without incurring any charge 
of undue assumption. And although there are still grave 
differences respecting his person and his relation to the 
human race that are not likely to be definitely settled at 
present, still, on all hands, it is felt that at the least he 
must have been exceptionally high and noble in character 
and life. For although the peculiar juncture at which he 
lived, and the state of the world at his time,—so much 
needing the inspiration of a new faith, and so specially 
adapted, politically speaking, for its dissemination,—may go 
a long way to account for his influence upon all succeeding 
ages, yet that influence could not have originated except 
in a pure and heroic soul, which touched at many points 
both the Infinite and the heart of man. 

But we must also assume, what will not so readily be 
granted by many, that his nature was essentially and purely 
human ; that he was a man, and not a God; that he was 
strictly within the hmits of the possibly human in this 
mundane sphere. We know that there is much to be said 
on the other side, and we have listened to it with care and 
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reverence, giving to it all the weight which its logic and 
evidence seemed imperatively to demand ; but with this re- 
sult, that for us Christ is nought if he be not our human 
brother, “bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ;” and that 
nothing of divine revealing or of human strength, of divine 
pity or of human salvation, seems to be gained by lifting 
Jesus out of the measures of our humanity, or putting us 
so far away from God as to need the sacrifice of a divine 
personage before we can behold His face and live. But this 
is not the place to give reasons for the hope that is in us, 
and it would not have been thus far referred to, but that to 
leave the converse supposition for a moment allowable, would 
be to stamp presumption and irreverence upon all we have 
to say. 

All our references, arguments, and suppositions, will be 
based upon the existing “ Authorized Version” of the Gos- 
pels ; which, whatever its faults, still represents the original 
with sufficient accuracy for our present purpose, as we have 
no wish to introduce anything into the discussion of our 
subject which will not be understood by readers of ordinary 
intelligence and culture. 

Before we enter upon the more detailed treatment of our 
question, we must premise a few general principles which 
will tend to make what follows clearer of apprehension. 

No human character is at all points perfectly consistent 
with itself. It may be a great character; may stand out 
quite exceptionally from the mass ; may indeed be relatively 
perfect ; and yet not always quite consistent with itself. We 
have no right to expect perfect consistency ; perhaps no 
right to demand it. Human nature involves limitation, not 
in power only, but also in knowledge and experience ; and 
such limitation implies more or less of inconsistency. But 
in applying this to Jesus of Nazareth as portrayed in the 
Gospels, we must not forget that, in the case of a character 
which has become historical, and which is known to us only 
by sources of limited and perhaps doubtful information, and 
that information given by men whu were manifestly less 
than their hero, and only partially understood many of his 
words which they reported, this inconsistency may have 
been much less than it seems to us now. We have often 
only the words, but seldom the circumstances, and never 
the looks and tones which gave to those words more than 
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half their significancy. On the whole, the character of Jesus 
was doubtless greater than the record paints it—higher, 
diviner, more spiritual. That which his followers would 
understand and appreciate least of all would be the most 
spiritual side, both of his character and teaching ; and this 
also would present the fewest salient points likely to be 
conserved by oral tradition; and thus, as it respects the 
more spiritual part of Christ's teaching and work, the record 
will tend to defectiveness or to the materialization of spiri- 
tual ideas. But as it respects the more external parts of 
Christ’s life and the more material elements of his character, 
the contrary effect would ensue. These the disciples would 
readily grasp, as appealing most powerfully to their own 
unspiritual state of mind, and these would be the points 
upon which tradition would seize with the greatest avidity ; 
so that on this side the record will tend to excess and ex- 
aggeration ; and therefore, after all, it is but a very inade- 
quate portrait of Jesus which the Gospels present to us. 
Every great teacher and reformer must work within cer- 
tain well-defined conditions. Whilst working mainly for 
the absolute and the future, he is unavoidably modified by 
his relations to the past and the present ; often, indeed most 
so, by what is merely relative and transient therein, or purely 
belonging to time and place and nation. When these have 
all passed away, and his words and deeds are judged by the 
spirit of another age, the customs of another people, and 
the genius of another civilization, they are not easily un- 
derstood. Many of the relations in which he saw things can 
no longer be traced. In fact, the relative has lost its signi- 
ficance ; and instead of being a help, as once it was, has 
become a hindrance ; the absolute alone remains clear ; and 
we ought not to mourn if we can no longer make the living 
soul animate the dead body of ages ago. Those who contend 
for the absolute Deity of Christ, will of course think his 
words and deeds to be exempt from these common laws ; 
but we, who gladly call him Saviour and brother, and look 
to him, not as an object of worship, but as friend and ex- 
ample, do not think so; and certainly the records, standing 
as they do to-day, the centre-point of so much angry con- 
troversy, and conflicting and irreconcilable interpretation, 
are witnesses on our side. We hesitate not, then, to affirm, 
that Jesus was subject to those human limitations within 
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which all hero-souls must work for God and their bre- 
thren; and in the study of his character and teachings 
we must be prepared to find that he owed much to the 
past, as all true and wise reformers must. To ignore the 
past in our efforts to benefit our kind, is not reform, but 
revolution ; and Jesus was no revolutionist. He continually 
pointed out his connection with the past, and took every 
advantage of the combined wisdom, thought and experience 
of humanity, as far as they came in his way. He quoted 
from old writers, and applied their declarations unhesitat- 
ingly to himself. He acknowledged fealty to old laws, and 
made continual use of the proverbial wisdom of his nation. 
Nor did he rudely sever himself from his own age and 
time. This would have been to cut off his only chance of 
moral influence and leadership. He began his public life 
by an acknowledged connection with John the Baptist ; re- 
ceiving baptism at his hands, and taking John’s cry, “ Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” as the starting- 
point for his own teaching respecting the “kingdom of God.” 
And not seldom do we find him using phrases and ideas 
which can be traced to the current beliefs and literature of 
his time. But he owed most—certainly what was finest and 
purest in him—to his own spiritual insight, to his personal 
intuitions of truth, and his individual experience of com- 
munion with God. Here lay his great strength, the true 
secret of his power over others, and of his permanent influ- 
ence in the world. In this he stands alone. The world 
has not been without heroes, and true, far-seeing souls ; but 
at the name of Jesus all these must bow, for it is above 
every name as the synonym for whatever is truly human 
in thought and feeling, and for the realization of “how high 
the tides of Divine Life can rise in the soul of man.” 

If we attempt to analyze the teachings of Christ—not to 
aim at too great precision—we may say roundly that to the 
past he owed his Starting-point and his Method. He accepted 
for himself Judaism and its teachings of Monotheism. He 
appealed to the Jewish Scriptures, and quoted them as 
authorities and as his justification of his position and claims. 
He regarded his mission to be the fulfilment of Judaism, 
not certainly in any material sense, but as leading to the 
true theocracy, the kingdom of God not of this world, of 


which Judaism had been so long, and was now so inade- 
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quately, the material type. To his own time he owed the 
Form and Body of his teaching. He started from the ideas 
of John, and with his baptism as the initiative rite into the 
“kingdom of God.” He largely accepted current ideas of 
demonology, of a personal Satan, of possession and exorcism. 
He used the current words respecting a divine judgment- 
day, with pomp and form and ceremony, at the end of the 
world. His teachings had the sententious, aphoristic, pro- 
verbial, and parabolic forms of his age ; and not improbably 
he used the ordinary language of his time to express his ideas 
respecting his coming kingdom and the end of the Jewish 
dispensation and the world ; if, indeed, a just and high moral 
criticism should compel us in the end to credit him, rather 
than the evangelists, with these sayings. It is not at all 
unlikely that could we become better acquainted with the 
manners, customs, modes of thought and speech, and know 
with more exactness the prevalent religious opinions of his 
time, very much clearer light would be thrown upon the 
whole of this subject. Some indication of what might be 
expected in this direction is seen in the fact, that not a little 
of the body and form of the teachings of Jesus is traceable 
to the book of Daniel and the book of Enoch; both of which 
were apocalyptic compositions current and popular in his 
age and country. And although there is no reason for sup- 
posing that Jesus saw either Philo or his works, yet as they 
belong to the same period, in as far as they present points 
of contact with the words of Christ, they serve to shew that 
he used the common phrases, illustrations, and conceptions 
of his time for the embodiment of his thoughts. Long ere 
Christ appeared, the Jews had begun to cherish hopes of the 
Messiah ; and this Messianic idea had, years before the birth 
of Christ, taken consistency and definite form to such an 
extent that it had become a faith rather than a hope; a 
faith, with its own especial phraseology, which had all the 
force of technicalities, and would not readily be accom- 
modated to other subjects. When Jesus once became pos- 
sessed’ with the conviction that he was the Messiah, he 
would naturally and appropriately, in speaking of himself 
and his work, adopt the terminology which had become 
consecrated by the nation’s longing and hope; although 
doubtless at the same time he would breathe into it a higher 
spirit, and give it a wider significancy than before. With- 
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out at all derogating from the real dignity and greatness of 
Jesus, we may say that he owed thus much, at least, to the 
past and to his own time. 

But it is to his own spiritual insight and personal expe- 
rience of communion with God, the fount of all truth, that 
we are to trace the essential Spirit and Life of his words and 
character ; those things that were far in advance of what 
Judaism had ever realized or even indicated ; those great 
religious ideas and ethical principles which he affirmed with 
so much clearness and so little admixture of the particular 
conceptions of historic Judaism or the prejudices of his own 
age ; those steadily shining lights of a deep inspiration which 
burned through all his utterances, and glorified all his life. 
He gathered up all the precious truths of the past and un- 
folded new stores for the future ; connecting them all with 
the living God and Father of men ; shewing their relations 
to the brotherhood of man; making them all wide as hu- 
manity in their application and authority ; and giving them, 
as their ultimate ground of certitude, the imperishable needs 
and instincts of the human soul. This it was that eon- 
stituted him, not simply a reformer, or even a new declarer 
of ethical laws and ethical sanctions, but an inspired reli- 
gious teacher, a prophet and high-priest among his brethren, 
a Son of God, a Saviour of men. 

And now, having premised so much, we may turn intelli- 
gently to the question, “What is the organon or test by 
which, for all practical purposes, we may sufficiently assure 
ourselves what are the words of Christ?” or, what is of more 
importance, “ What was the essence of those teachings which 
fell from his lips,—clothed sometimes perhaps in symbol 
and parable of local and temporary origin,—the meaning of 
which change of time and circumstance have made it difficult 
to discover?’ This test is the application of what we shall 
call “a high moral criticism” to the four Gospels. If these 
records are not to be taken unquestioned and simply as they 
stand, this moral criticism will need to be applied even after 
all verbal and literary criticism has finished its work. And 
without disparaging literary and verbal criticism, let us 
say that he who faithfully applies a high moral criticism, 
and practically accepts its results, if not altogether inde- 
pendent of these other kinds, is still far removed from the 
arena of their present strife, and may calmly wait, unin- 
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jured in faith and unhindered in work, until they have 
agreed upon their results. 

The first element in this moral criticism is a Generaliza- 
tion of the Character of Jesus ; of his moral character as a 
man, his moral aims as a prophet and teacher, his moral 
influence as a religious reformer. We say, a generalization 
of his Character, as distinguished from a dogmatic opinion 
respecting his Person, which latter is too commonly insisted 
upon as an indispensable requisite to understanding his 
words or his work. Whatever Jesus was in himself as to 
his essential nature, whether “very God of very God,” or 
“born of the seed of David according to the flesh,” cannot 
alter a whit the value of his words. If they are true, all 
the limitations of human nature cannot make them false. 
If they are false, all the essential Deity dwelling in him 
could not make them true. So also of his works. If they 
were good and right, they were none the less so if he were 
man, none the more so if he were God. Not so of his ex- 
ample. If he were God, the power of his example over us 
is reduced to an almost unpractical minimum. If a man, 
we also are men, and it is no longer a mockery to bid 
us walk in his steps. But we are reminded that “it is by 
virtue of his Deity only that he has authority over us.” 
This again is a mistake; for if we did but understand it, 
there is no real authority over men but that of “the beau- 
tiful, the true and the good ;’ and wheresoever these unfold 
themselves, though in the life of a little child, whosoever 
sees and understands is authoritatively commanded to wor- 
ship and obey, by all the laws of the universe. We repeat, 
then, that it is a clear generalization of Christ's character, 
rather than a clear idea respecting his person, that is the 
first element of a high moral criticism. 

For the materials necessary to such generalization we 
must turn to the Gospels, and we can do so with the fullest 
confidence that for this purpose they are sufficiently trust- 
worthy. After setting aside all their differences, there re- 
mains so much that they possess in common—not in words 
merely, and the detailed statement of historical fact, which 
is but of secondary importance, but in spirit and tendency— 
that no room remains to question what the general character 
of Jesus must have been. He was deeply reverential toward 
God. His was an essentially religious nature ; and the sense 
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of his own dependence upon God, and of the Divine pre- 
sence as always with him, was unbroken. He was pro- 
foundly conscious of being divinely inspired, tracing his 
works no less than his words to the indwelling spirit of the 
Father. To God he acknowledged his responsibility, but 
to no other power, except in the most superficial manner 
to the political authority of his time; not at all to the reli- 
gious authority of the ecclesiastical powers. His idea of 
God was not that of a mere local Deity, or an especial pro- 
tector of the Jewish nation and inspirer of the Jewish faith ; 
but as the Father in heaven of all the children of men on 
earth, and the Author of all true faith and goodness wher- 
ever found. His faith in God was deep as his own nature, 
and unshaken as it was deep. He conceived the govern- 
ment of the whole world as in the hand of God, the meanest 
things alike with the greatest working out His will With 
these principles as the foundation-pillars of his soul, and 
surrounded by a decayed faith and degenerate men, it is no 
wonder that he heard the promptings of his own nature as 
—what they were indeed—a divine call to an especial mis- 
sion. On this subject he had no doubt, or if he had it never 
appears. He believed in his work, and felt conscious of his 
capability to fulfil it ; hence the self-containedness, the fear- 
lessness and the dignity of all his life. He did not quail 
before the turbulence of the mob, nor lose his quiet sense 
of power and superiority amid the arrogance and scorn of 
Pharisees and lawyers and priests. Sustained by a conscious 
sense of authority, there was no hesitation in his manner, 
no doubt in his utterances. He opposed without qualifica- 
tion or apology his own dictum to the time-honoured law 
of his nation, saying, “It was said in the old time, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you ;’ thus putting, on his own authority, his clear 
intuitions of right and wrong before the acknowledged pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law. He was clear-sighted and far-see- 
ing ; it did not escape him that the principles upon which 
he proclaimed the coming “kingdom of God” were incom- 
patible with the continuance of the Jewish religious con- 
ceptions and ecclesiastical polity. He saw the logical issues 
of what he taught, and did not disguise what he saw. Con- 
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sciously he laid down principles and a method of thinking 
which, if successful, could, in their ultimate development, 
only result in removing religion and religious sanctions from 
the domain of external authority altogether, and basing them 
upon the primary facts and instincts of the human soul. It 
was not by any logical or metaphysical path that he seemed 
to reach the truth; neither of these tendencies marked his 
mind: rather was he intuitional ; he saw immediately into 
the calm, clear eyes of truth, and accepted what he saw. 
Hence his “I say unto you,” expresses his clear sense of the 
relations of things, which in his mind was synonymous with 
direct divine revelation. And yet he is always simple-minded, 
single-eyed and pure of nature; he never descends to pre- 
tentiousness, or seeks influence by the assumption of false 
authority. 

His relations toward his disciples were of the simplest 
kind. He was their Teacher and Master, but no less their 
brother and friend. He taught them as though they were 
children, and bore with their indocility and waywardness 
with a most marvellous patience and enduring love. To- 
ward men in general he was kind, pitiful and forgiving ; 
his whole public life was spent in going about doing good 
at the cost of a constant self-denial, often met only by de- 
rision, opposition and scorn. He was pure in life as in 
heart ; no man could charge him with the prevalent vices 
and weaknesses of his time. All his sympathies were in- 
tensely human in themselves, and manifested in most gra- 
cious ways, and without respect to the social position of 
those he sought to bless ; including even the most miserable, 
the victims of infectious and deadly disease, and the most 
degraded social outcasts. And when he could no longer live 
with truthfulness and honour, or without compromising the 
mission which it was the aim of his whole life to fulfil, he 
knew how to die without sacrificing either the dignity or 
the stainlessness of his character. 

If the records do not teach these things, and such as these, 
respecting the character of Jesus, they teach nothing; and 
taking them all in all, no other character but this, and such 
as this, can be generalized from them. And there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt that such was the character of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Having attained to such an idea of the character of Jesus, 
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we next inquire, “ What have we a reasonable right to ex- 
pect from such a character?’ We are justified in expecting 
an average amount of consistency with itself; and the 
higher we estimate the character, the more of moral force 
and value we include in our generalization, the more per- 
fect shall we expect that consistency to be. Whatever of 
word or deed in the record directly conflicts with this, will 
ask our grave attention to decide whether, all things con- 
sidered, it is like Jesus, or probable from what we know of 
his character; or whether it is rendered questionable by 
being couched in some peculiarity of the national literature, 
or connected with some temporary or local allusion or inci- 
dent which may tend to cloud its true meaning. Is it more 
likely to be a comment of the disciple, or a word of the 
Master? Does it belong rather to the point of departure 
in the past, or to the body and form of cotemporary civili- 
zation or opinion? or is it to be considered as a veritable 
part of the essential spirit of the Teacher? We know how 
inadequate all this will seem at first sight, but its inade- 
quacy disappears when it is practically applied ; for it settles 
at once the value of all quotations from the Old Testament, 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, of the doctrines of de- 
monology, exorcism, a personal Satan, everlasting punish- 
ment, and a future day of general judgment at the end of 
the world, with many other points equally belonging to 
the customs or conceptions of the age ; leaving, in fact, very 
few difficulties unresolved. And even could anything be 
proved to be a veritable statement of Jesus which does 
not upon due investigation commend itself as the truth, 
but rather conflicts, not only with his general character and 
teachings, but with some fact of science, or the manifest 
nature of things, that thing must not be accepted as autho- 
ritative ; must not for the truth’s sake—nay, must not for 
Christ’s sake—as being by its very error inconsistent with 
his character, and discordant with his aims. 

To such reasoning as this it is easy to make the objection 
that “it is ‘reasoning in a circle,’ inasmuch as it generalizes 
the character from the record, and then uses the character 
as a means to test what in the record is to be considered as 
verified, and what to be rejected.” But such an objection 
has only apparent force ; for it is admitted that, as a whole, 
the Gospels are trustworthy, and sufficiently reliable to give 
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a general conception of what the character of Jesus really 
was. But, nevertheless, as opposed to any possible theory 
of the infallible inspiration of the Gospels, they contain 
much that is inconsistent and irreconcilable, and some things 
which conflict with the absolute moralities, and with the 
scientifically possible, and which, if they could be traced 
definitely to Jesus, would interfere with his authority as a 
divine revealer, and lessen his character and value as a re- 
ligious teacher. And we are justified, by common sense and 
logic alike, in generalizing a character from the record as a 
whole, and then, by that character, testing the validity of 
those occasional particulars in the record which seem to 
conflict with historical, ethical, scientific, or spiritual possi- 
bilities. 

If it be further objected that “the whole subject is a 
matter of testimony, and that if the writers of the Gospels 
were not trustworthy in all things they were not trustworthy 
in anything, and that they were surely competent to give 
evidence of what their eyes saw and their ears heard,” we 
can only say that such objections are merely superficial, 
and betray great ignorance of the laws of evidence, of the 
effect of time upon the memory, and of the influence of 
prejudice, pre-conception and general opinions upon the 
recollections of even good men. Besides, they ignore en- 
tirely the literary disadvantages of the time; the low con- 
ception of literary morality which belonged to that and 
many subsequent ages; and the most noteworthy fact, 
that it is not yet by any means proven that our present 
Gospels were written, in their present form, by eye and ear 
witnesses of the life and words of Jesus. It is, indeed, all 
a question of evidence—evidence gathered from every pos- 
sible source, and sifted and classified with the most reli- 
gious care; but it is not all a question of the testimony of 
so many witnesses ; there is yet remaining this other ques- 
tion, “ Who is to vouch for the witnesses ?” 

Another element in this high moral criticism is, the Test 
of Practical Application. Jesus was no dreamy theosophist, 
no mystic theologian, no hair-splitting theorizer about God 
and man. In these respects he stood clearly distinct from 
the schools of his nation and age. His simple creed was 
practical goodness, evolved from the ideas of Divine Father- 
hood and human brotherhood. His life was practical bene- 
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volence. His influence was the practical elevation of those 
who gave themselves up to his guidance. Many things may 
be doubtful, but this bearing of the general spirit of his teach- 
ings and life upon the common conditions and daily expe- 
rience of men is quite clear. We naturally expect his pre- 
cepts to be of such a nature as to be practically realizable 
in life. Just such the great majority are; it is only very 
occasionally that we meet with an injunction which it would 
be impossible to carry out with safety even in the present 
state of society ; as, “If a man take away thy cloak, give 
him thy coat also ;” “Take no thought for the morrow what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall drink,” and such like; which 
upon the face of them, in our English translation of the 
Gospels, present difficulties, arising in part, no doubt, from 
an oriental, hyperbolical manner of speech in which he 
occasionally indulged; in part also from the inadequate 
manner in which the English translation represents the 
original Greek, but the spirit of which is easy to discover 
by whomsoever has open eyes, and not difficult to apply to 
the exigencies of life. Of course, the impossibility of prac- 
tical application would be fatal to any moral injunction, 
come from whom it might, and supported by whatsoever 
sanction. But this test is sometimes rather more difficult 
of application than it seems ; for we often succeed in per- 
suading ourselves that the perfect rules of ethics are very 
well for a perfect state of society, and only possible therein, 
and so excuse ourselves from fealty thereto, and charge the 
lawgiver with imposing an impracticable code, when the 
difficulty really lies only in our wilfulness and stupidity, for- 
getting, as we do, that it is only by striving after the perfect 
through imperfect conditions, that it can at length be realized. 
Besides, it is of the nature of law, both moral and physical, 
that it will not accommodate itself to the whims, or weak- 
nesses, or wilfulnesses, of imperfect men; it only promul- 
gates itself and declares its sanctions, and then goes right 
on, leaving us to obey or no as we will 

A further element in this criticism of which we speak, 
is the Test of our own Ideal of life and thought. Christ were 
nothing to the world, or to us, if his spiritual teachings 
were not far before our actual attainments. He would, in 
that case, cease to be a prophet and leader, and, in the plan 
of God, must be superseded by a new Redeemer, with a 
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new evangel of peace and strength and hope. So also of 
ourselves ; we too have an ideal, ever far above the actual 
thing we are; the more manful and true we become, the 
more are we conscious of an “inner self” “ moving about in 
worlds unrealized,” worlds not of dream and phantasy, but 
of bright reality, awaiting only our “ manifestation” as “sons 
of God,” to dawn upon us with beauty wide as our hopes, 
strength deep as our energies, and life boundless as our 
divinest ambition. Not always is this consciousness of the 
“ possible” and the “to be” with us ; “the world is too much 
with us” for this ; but when it is, then the springs of our life 
flow afresh, and we gird up our loins and tighten our 
sandal-girths for a higher ascent up the mount of God, feeling 
that every step brings us nearer to our inheritance. This 
ideal may not always be clear to us as to details ; it becomes 
clearer only as we rise; but we can always see somewhat 
of the way above us, up the luminous track where the feet 
of God’s elect ones have gone before us, and we have some 
general idea of the good land we are called to possess. Is 
it not reasonable to expect that the teachings of Jesus our 
brother, who realized so much, will find points of deep inner 
harmony with what we feel is possible to us, which our eyes 
see the more and our hearts yearn after the more, the more 
we become “filled with the fulness of God’? And if he 
should enjoin somewhat, or seem to do so, which clashes 
with our life’s highest ideal, what remains for us but to 
say, “that is not like him who won so much and became 
so great ;” rather it is like the gloss of one of those who “ for- 
sook him and fled,” or who misinterpreted his thought, if 
not his word, than of the Master, who in pursuit of his 
life’s highest ideal did not shrink from the cross. 

But it may be said that “all this leads towards the con- 
clusion that we are to judge for ourselves of what is Christly 
in these Gospels, and what is not.” Precisely so; that is 
just what we are coming to; for we think the highest ele- 
ment in this moral criticism of which we speak, is emphati- 
cally ‘the test of our own open nature, our enlightened 
reason, our matured judgment, our quickened conscience. 
And, after all, what deeper or higher test than this can 
there be? If it be said, “ Inspiration; infallible records; a 
church-selected canon ; or a common consent called Ortho- 
doxy ; ora ‘decision’ of the law officers of the Crown ; or a 
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‘Declaration’ signed by twelve thousand clergymen, or a 
few scores of third-rate men of science ;’ we answer—No, 
no ; none of these are higher or deeper. “Unto our own 
Master we stand or fall ;” and respecting this and many 
other things, we must think for ourselves, and exercise our 
own faculties. We regard the four Gospels as singularly 
free from matter which is repulsive to the common sense 
of right and wrong with which God has gifted his children ; 
perhaps they are not quite so free from what is irreconcil- 
able with our reason and matured intelligence. God has 
given us all our faculties, not to be ignored or falsified, but 
to be used ; and, in common with all our nature, they need 
saving and sanctifying ; which can only be done by rightful 
use and free exercise, and not at all by their conspiring to 
call light darkness, and evil good, in the name of God and 
of his Christ. To the records of the words of Christ, then, 
we must bring these faculties in humility, and by their aid 
must strive to strip from his pure thought all the little- 
nesses and narrownesses of the past, and to see how far we 
can accept it as before God, and for the highest uses of life. 
Talk not to us of human pride, and the vain boastfulness of 
human reason! Where, if not here, should man be humbled 
in the dust, when he feels that he cannot be helped or 
saved by the word or deed of another at all, not even of the 
holy Christ, except in so far as his own reason accepts, his 
conscience approves, and his whole nature assimilates their 
power. 

And now what remains to be said, further than to in- 
dicate the personal conditions which are needful that this 
task may be well and duly performed? We have spoken of 
it as the application of a high moral criticism to the four 
Gospels. It needs a high moral character, and lofty moral 
aims ; needs these, not only to do justice to Jesus—that is 
no immediate concern of ours—but to do justice to our- 
selves ; that we do not fail in our pursuit through fatal 
mistake as to the means. A blind man could better appre- 
ciate colours, or a deaf man music, than a bad man could 
understand Jesus. Doubtless we have found that many 
things in him which once, to say the least, seemed enigma- 
tical to us, have grown clearer as we have grown more 
rational, more wise, more pure. We do not apply a high 
moral criticism to the Gospels in order to try Christ, that 
he may be acquitted or condemned at the bar of our judg- 
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ment; he has gone to his reward, and his works do fol- 
low him. Our purpose should be to unseal for ourselves 
fountains of heavenly wisdom and spiritual inspiration ; 
and so our great incentive should be a pure and single- 
minded love of Truth, not with a mere esthetic affection, 
as for a beautiful thing, but as a man woos a maid to be 
all his own, to bless all his days; so should we seek 
the Truth for a possession and a glory, as the constant 
material for character, the spiritual bread of life; should 
seek her, not only along the walks of meditative retirement, 
but in the busy ways of practical godliness ; for Truth loves 
to gleam upon her votaries from grateful and loving eyes, 
and to arise with her soft, mild light upon the dark, dusty 
ways of daily life. In doing good to men, Christ’s words 
will find many interpreters and many illustrations ; and as 
we come to know more the human hearts of our fellows, 
we shall enter more deeply into that mighty heart, its joys 
and sorrows, its agonies and triumphs, which beat so truly 
for us all so long ago. If we would understand him, and 
be able to know his words when they fall on our ears, and 
distinguish them amid “the babel of old Jew-sounds and 
unbaptized heathenisms” which fill the churches called by 
his name, we must learn to trust our own highest nature in 
its highest moments ; to trust, in the reverent use thereof, 
the faculties God has given us, knowing that thereby we 
trust the wisdom and goodness of the Father in heaven, 
Christ’s Father and ours, whose light lightens every man 
that comes into the world, and in which light if we walk, 
we shall not stumble in the darkness, because our whole 
soul shall be full of light. Herein and hereby we shall 
attain to deliverance, a deliverance from all inner discord 
and anarchy ; not crushing an enlightened intellect to satisfy 
a darkened conscience, nor agonizing ourselves to call dark- 
ness light, and light darkness. We shall be delivered from 
chronic fear, to which so many “through all their lifetime 
are subject to bondage,’—fear of man, which bringeth a 
snare ; fear of inquiry, which “is the inner heart of unbelief,” 
the essential soul of atheism ; fear for the Truth—why, O 
men, should we fear that harm shall come to Truth ? Cannot 
Truth look after herself? or rather, Does not God care for 
His own? 

Such a philosophy as we have taught does this service 
to truth in the sight of all men. It places all truth upon 
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a common level, the level of its own merits. It does not 
sanction some truths by special supernaturalism, and leave 
others unsanctioned. It does not place some upon the 
pedestal of inspiration, and leave others to be trampled 
under foot of common men. There is not a heathen truth 
and a Christian truth, a natural truth and a revealed truth. 
All truth is God’s, of God, and from God, and immortal as 
God. It leaves high ethics to stand upon their own truth 
and worth ; they do not stand by any other thing, or fall 
with any other thing. The love of God does not depend upon 
the first chapter of Genesis, nor the grace of Christ upon 
the slaughter of the Canaanites, nor the happiness of the 
blessed upon the eternal torment of the wicked, nor the 
immortality of the soul upon the universality of the flood. 
Any given truth is true, whatsoever else is false, and would 
remain true if left to stand alone. 

This higher moral criticism is comparatively easy of 
application, not to the Gospels alone, but to the whole 
biblical records, new and old ; to all books and institutions ; 
to all organizations and customs of life; and, what makes 
it of special value, it is not dependent upon scholastic lore 
and literary culture. It is within the reach of all honest 
and trustful souls. We are no longer the slaves of a 
critical apparatus, or of a special interpreter, and have no 
need to cling to theories of inspiration or interpretation 
with the blind energy of despair, lest some new or more 
trenchant criticism should cut away the foundation-pillars 
of our hope, and we should be left to say, “They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” We shall be ready for all progress, and shall 
welcome all assured results, for all will only make our 
prospect the clearer, and our assurance of faith the firmer. 

We know that all this leaves much unsettled that many 
people like to have settled for them; but it is better to 
hesitate about a truth, than to believe a falsehood ; better 
to feel and confess our ignorance, than to be self-conceited 
and dogmatic, with spurious and fallacious knowledge. 
If we trust in God, we can afford to leave many things 
unsettled, until He calls us to “come up higher,’ and to 
pass through that gate where the “shadow” stands “who 
keeps the keys of all the creeds,” and who, it may be, will 
usher us into a higher and wider knowlec ige, as he assuredly 
will into a deeper and fuller life. a ee 
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IIL—RECENT RESEARCHES IN THE ROMAN CATA- 
COMBS. 


Inscriptiones Christiane urbis Rome, Septimo seeculo anti- 
quiores. Volumen primum. Rome ex officina libraria 
Pontificia. 1862. 

Roma Sotteranea Cristiana. Tomo I. con Atlante di XL 

Tavole. Descritta ed illustrata del Cavaliere G. B. de Rossi. 

Roma Cromo-Litographia Pontificia. 1864. 

Fabiola, a Tale of the Roman Catacombs. London. 1854. 

Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon. 1862. 


OnE of the characteristics of the present day is the passion 
for examining the repositories of the dead. The profession 
t of the rupBwpvxo¢c (tomb-breaker), which anciently belonged 
to the lowest class of villains, combining burglary with sa- 
crilege, is now exercised by grave F.S.A.s and graver divines. 
From Orkney to Cornwall, wherever a houe or a barrow 
varies the surface of the ground, the digger comes, armed 
with spade, pickaxe and crowbar, and rudely breaks the 
repose of countless centuries. If a skeleton is found, his 
skull is consigned to the ethnologist, who measures its con- 
tents and facial angle, estimates the amount of brain which 
its owner enjoyed, and as he finds him to have been macro- 
cephalic or brachycephalic, assigns him his place among the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain. His weapons and his per- 
sonal ornaments are exhibited in the cases of a museum, 
and according to their material he is referred to the stone, 
the bronze or the iron age. Carried on with a scientific 
object, and not for the gratification of an idle curiosity, these 
researches cannot be blamed. It is only from the contents 
of their sepulchres that we can gain any idea of races 
of men who have left us no written records of themselves, 
or guess at the events of prehistoric times. We do not 
expect very definite results from such a source, but these 
researches have already had one beneficial effect. They have 
compelled many, who clung to the notion that man’s whole 
history on the earth was comprised within the limits of 
Hebrew chronology, to admit that a period of indefinite 
length must have preceded the earliest historical record. 
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While antiquaries north of the Alps have been busy with 
the surface of the soil, the Romans have been diligently ex- 
ploring the wonderful labyrinth of subterranean sepulchres 
with which the neighbourhood of the Eternal City is under- 
mined. It is to the credit of Pius IX. that, notwithstanding 
the loss of so large a portion of his territory, he has steadily 
pursued the work of exploring the Catacombs and the tombs 
on the Appian Way.* He has been fortunate in being able 
to employ the services of the Cavaliere Rossi, to whom we 
owe the two works which we have placed at the head of 
this article. To an immense erudition he joins a thorough 
practical knowledge of subterranean Rome, such as none of 
the former ex plorers, 1 not even Bosio, Aringhi or Marchi, 
possessed. He has had free access to all the documents con- 

tained in the vast repositories of the Vatican library. And 
he has been aided by his brother, Michele Stefano Rossi, a 
geologist and an architect, in describing the construction of 
the Catacombs and their various internal arrangements, as 
well as the nature of the soil in which they have been formed. 
The Latin volume treats of the Christian inscriptions previous 
to the seventh century, according to the division into sub- 
dialian (those on the surface) and subterranean. The Italian 
contains the history of catacomb research from the earliest 
times, with a detailed account of the cemetery of St. Calix- 
tus on the Appian Way. It is proposed to carry on, in 
volumes alternately published, the account of the inscrip- 
tions and the history of the explorations. Besides this, the 
indefatigable Cavaliere publishes a Bulletino di Archeologia 
Cristiana, in which his most recent discoveries are from time 
to time made known. The whole work, in both its parts, 
will be very voluminous. The author's style is eminently 
Italian—that is, diffuse. The amplitude of sonorous phrase, 
which produces a grand effect from the lips of a Roman or 
Tuscan pulpit orator, is wearisome in a work from which 
the reader seeks instruction only. It would be a great gain 
if the Romans could learn from the French to write in a 
terse, compact and clear style. We fear this is not likely 
to be the effect of their recent acquaintance. During their 
former occupation of Rome, the French introduced the divi- 


* The Emperor of the ‘French has also employed a body of artists on the 
Catacombs, the results of which are exhibited in the splendid ‘work of M. Perret, 
more showy, but less faithful, than that of the Cavaliere de Rossi, 
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sion of the day into twice twelve hours, but when they re- 
tired, the Romans destroyed the French clocks, and returned 
to their old method of reckoning twenty-four hours from 
sunset, according to which nobody in Rome knows exactly 
what o'clock it is. 

As the first step towards a clear conception of subter- 
ranean Rome, M.S. de Rossi gives a geological sketch of 
the origin of the soil. Its lowest strata are the tranquil 
deposits of the Subappenine Sea ; but while yet covered by 
the waters, these strata were disturbed and broken up by 
the eruptions of submarine volcanoes. The results of these 
eruptions appear under various forms, sometimes a light 
tufa, the tophus of the classics, of sufficient hardness for 
quarrying and building, sometimes a granular tufa, some- 
times a congeries of grains, forming the pozzolana, which 
affords an excellent cement, and which the ancients desig- 
nate as arena. It was long supposed that the Christians 
availed themselves, for shelter and for worship, of the exca- 
vations from which this sand had been removed for building 
purposes. There can be no doubt that long before the Chris- 
tian era such excavations existed and lay open. Cicero* 
speaks of arenarie beyond the Esquiline Gate, into one of 
which Asilius was led and murdered. Suetonius, in his 
Life of Nero (c. 48), mentions that Phaon, his freedman, sug- 
gesting he should save himself by taking refuge “in specum 
egeste arenz,” the fugitive emperor “negavit se vivum sub 
terram iturum.” These words have been thought to prove 
that the arenariz were places of interment, but this they 
by no means imply. The bodies of the poor were thrown 
into pits on the Esquiline Hill, but these had no connec- 
tion with the arenariz ; nor is there any reason to believe 
that the old sand-pits were used as burial-places by the 
Romans, with whom at this time cremation was the more 
common practice. Had they been used for interments, in- 
scriptions and memorials, clearly Pagan, would have been 
found in them. From the circumstance that the entrance 
to the catacomb which adjoins the Church of St. Sebastian 
without the walls, on the Appian Way, was really an exca- 
vation in the pozzolana sand, arose the popular notion, that 
all the catacombs were of the same kind. But this is by 





* Pro. Cluent. 13. al. 37. 
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no means the case ; the majority are in the tufa, and these 
clearly cannot, from their dimensions and the intricacy of 
the passages, have been originally quarries. The discovery 
of the fallacy of this opinion led, as usual, to a reaction, and 
the Padre Marchi, an eminent Roman antiquary, maintained 
that none of the catacombs had been originally arenarie, 
or even excavated in the pozzolana, an opinion contradicted 
by the fact, that in recent times many of them have been 
destroyed for the purpose of extracting the sand. Had they 
not in the first instance been of this kind, it is not probable 
that they would have been so frequently designated in the 
biographies of saints and martyrs as crypte arenarie or 
arenaria.* The name catacomb, which suggests to the mind 
of one who has not visited them the idea of vast and lofty 
excavations, like those of Paris, is not their original desig- 
nation. St. Jerome, where he describes his own Sunday 
wanderings among them,+ calls them erypte, and it is said 
that the name catacumbe is first found in a letter of Gregory 
the Great, and then not as descriptive of the excavation, 
but as a topographical name, Ad Catacumbas,} as other 
cemeteries are distinguished by the appellations, Ad Nym- 
phas, &c. 

It is not difficult to account for the adoption by the poorer 
Christians, in the first instance, of abandoned excavations 
from which the pozzolana had been worked out. Conceal- 
ment was not probably the primary motive. It does not 
appear that till the close of the second century, and during 
the third, any necessity was imposed upon them to perform 
their funeral rites in obscurity, or guard their sepulchres 
from the fanaticism of persecutors. For some time they 
would pass for Jews, who were despised and insulted during 
their lifetime, but whose cemeteries do not appear to have 
been disturbed or their rites of sepulture interfered with.§ 





* Roma Sotteranea, Append. p. 15. Christian soldiers were condemned by 
Maximian to work at digging out the pozzolana, and carry it on their shoulders 
to the thermz which were in course of erection. 

+ Theol. Review, Vol. I. p. 30. 

t The etymology of the word is uncertain. It has been explained as if de- 
rived from the Greek, and denoting a station for boats, which is not probable 
(Du Cange ad voc.), as it is remote from the Tiber. It seems to be a hybrid 
word. 

§ The Rev. C. Merivale (History of the Romans under the Empire, Vol VII. 
p. 358), says, ‘‘ According to the most accredited theory of the present day, 
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There is no trace of any enactment restricting the claim 
which every subject of the Roman empire enjoyed, to bury 
the dead anywhere but within the limits of cities, and place 
a memorial over them. In the two first centuries, the burial- 
places of Christians were often not only as much exposed 
to public view as those of Pagans, but were made conspi- 
cuous by their ornamental structure. In a recent number 
of the Bulletino, the Cavaliere Rossi gives an account of the 
researches made in the sepulchre which tradition assigns to 
Flavia Domitilla. We may hesitate to believe that Flavia 
Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, 
after being banished to Ponza or Pandataria as a Christian,* 
was buried in this tomb; but it is evidently a Christian 
tomb, for in the vestibule are represented subjects of Bible 
history, Noah in the ark, Daniel in the den of lions, the 
miraculous draught of fishes, and the parable of the vine- 
yard. Bricks and fictile sarcophagi found in the galleries 
bear dates of the years 142, 150 and 157 A.D. So that at 
this time, the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Christians had 
no fear of exposing their sepulchres to the public gaze. It 
was probably poverty, rather than fear of molestation, which 
led first to their occupation of abandoned arenariz, and 
subsequently to the enlargement of these by new excava- 
tions, till they formed that immense network, the extent of 
which has hardly yet been fully ascertained. In their case 
cremation was out of the question ; they inherited from the 
Jews the abhorrence of this custom. The Christian doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, which soon assumed the form of a 
resurrection of the body, would indispose them to the de- 
struction of its elements, which they strove to preserve by 





the Catacombs at Rome were originally excavated or adopted by the Jews for 
their place of sepulture. Their feelings revolted against the Roman mode of 
burning the.dead, and their old traditions would naturally suggest to them the 
disposal of their mortal remains in caves hewn in the rock. The Christians at 
Rome inherited the burying-places of their predecessors in the faith of Pales- 
tine.” This is certainly not the theory accredited by De Rossi, nor are we 
aware that any of the catacombs contains evidence of having been inherited by 
the Christians from the Jews. Catacombs with Jewish inscriptions exist, but 
their age is doubtful. The Christian inscription, In Pace, corresponds with 
the tyy of the Jewish, and may have been borrowed from it. 


* Hieron. Ep. 27, Epitaph. Paule. Dion Cassius (Domitian, c. 14), says that 
her husband had been condemned for atheism, like many others—é¢ ra roy 
"lovdaiwy hIn éEoxédXovrec, by which no doubt Christianity is meant. —Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 14. 
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embalmment,* and the poorest of them would shrink from 
being confounded with the heathens in the puticuli of the 
Esquiline. What more natural, than that in these circum- 
stances they should seek a cheap cemetery in an old mine 
of pozzolana, which had become valueless to its owners? 
The catacombs could never have been places for ordinary 
worship and celebration of Christian rites. A congregation 
would have been stifled in their low and narrow galleries, 
where air and light are admitted only at long intervals by 
lwminaria reaching to the surface, and where artificial light 
would only more corrupt the atmosphere.+ In times of per- 
secution they would no doubt serve as places of refuge and 
the clandestine celebration of religious rites, as well as for 
conference between those who durst not be seen in open 
daylight together. But whatever may have been the motive 
of the Christians for adopting the arenariz as places of sepul- 
ture, it is evident that it was only by Christians that they 
were so employed. There is no trace of their having been 
the burial-place of Pagans. 

The earliest inscription in a catacomb which bears a date, 
is of the third consulship of Vespasian, A.D.71, a memorable 
year, that in which, the Jewish war having been successfully 
terminated, Vespasian celebrated, along with his son, the 
triumph which is recorded on the Arch of Titus, and the 
temple of Janus was closed for the sixth time since the 
foundation of Rome. It has no Christian emblems, and is 
only presumed to be Christian from the absence of any mark 
of Paganism. A.D. 204 appears to be the earliest year to 
which any inscribed stone in the catacombs can be certainly 
referred.{ When they begin to bear unquestionable traces 
of the faith of their occupants they are very simple, rude in 
idiom and with a frequent use of Greek. The mention of 





* ‘Thura plane non emimus. Si Arabie queruntur, scient Sabsxi pluris et 
carioris suas merces Christianis sepeliendis profligari, quam diis fumigandis,” 
says Tertullian, Apologeticus, c. 42, with a little exaggeration, perhaps, as bis 
manner is. But in his age the services of the heathen gods were much neg- 
lected. 

+ The terra cotta lamps found in such multitudes in the catacombs were 
kindled before the sepulchres by relations, especially on the anniversary of the 
death. This day is very generally noted in Christian inscriptions, but not those 
of the earliest times. 

t In p. 186 of the Roma Sotteranea, De Rossi speaks of two inscriptions, 
one of A.D, 107, the other 110, which he thinks Christian. 
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the occupation is exceptional,* though there is a well-known 
inscription on a Fossor Diogenes, who is represented with 
the emblems of his craft. We should be wrong, however, 
in attributing to Diogenes quite so humble a rank as the 
fossor held in the estimation of Catullus, who classes him, 
in point of taste and refinement, with the goatherd (xxii. 10). 
His function seems to have had something of a religious 
character ; it must have been confided only to trustworthy 
persons in critical times, and it appears to have been here- 
ditary, in one case at least.+ 

The most common form of inscription is, IN Pack, or 
DepositTus IN PAcg, or with that mixture of Greek which 
we have remarked before, IN IRENE, in Roman characters. 
Laudatory phrases, such as Mire sanctitatis vir ; industria 
bonitate insignis, betray a later age. Death is variously 
expressed by De szeculo recessit—accersitus est ab angelis 
—absolutus de corpore—cujus spiritus in luce domini sus- 
ceptus est. The following poetical inscription bears date 
of the consulship of Syagrius and Eucherius, A.D. 381 : 


Presbyter hic situs est, Celerinus nomine dictus, 
Corporeos rumpens nexus qui gaudet in astris. 


Short pious exclamations are sometimes added, as Vivas in 
Deo cum sanctis ; Spiritum tuum Deus refrigeret ; Pete pro 
nobis. The Christians did not always repudiate heathen 
forms of speech. We find occasionally D.M. on their tombs, 
which is much more probably to be read Dis Manibus, than 
Deo Maximo, as has been suggested. “ Nec curant carmina 
Manes” occurs in a poetical inscription,t which “Depo- 
situs in Pace” shews to belong to a Christian. But De 
Rossi justly remarks, in reference to an inscription in which 
occurs, “Quos una Lachesis mersit acerba die,” that the 
Christian poets, Prudentius and others, do not scruple to 
use Pagan imagery and language. The most remarkable 
instance of the conformity of Christians to Pagan usage is 
their calling a deceased emperor Divus. De Rossi mentions 





* An inscription lately found in the cemetery of Callistus (or Calixtus) 
commemorates ‘‘Pollecla que ordeu vendet de bianoba,” i.e. que hordeum 
vendidit de Via Nova. The dropping of the m in ordeum shews that it was 
faintly pronounced, and explains its suppression in prosody. 

+ Fabiola, P. ii. c. 1. 
t Inscriptiones Christiane, I. p. 221. 
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an instance in which a line of Lucan has been borrowed for a 
Christian tomb, and it is evident that in some cases Christians 
have been deposited in tombs sculptured by Pagans. Thus 
on a sarcophagus we find the story of Ulysses and the Sirens 
sculptured. The monogram shews that a Christian was laid 
in it; but it is not probable that it was originally designed 
for him, and that the sculpture was meant as an allegory of 
resistance to temptation. Sarcophagi were sold ready made. 
Some of the stereotyped phrases of the Roman sepulchral 
inscriptions are adopted by Christians. Parents who bury 
their children, husbands whose wives have preceded them 
to the grave, record that it has happened “contra votum,” 
though they never indulge in those bold invectives against 
Providence with which, under such losses, the heathens 
sometimes assailed their gods. Christian husbands follow 
the example of the heathens in professing on the monu- 
ments of their wives, that they had lived together “sine 
querela.” Like the heathens, too, the Christians purchased 
the site for their future interment, and even constructed their 
own grave, recording the fact, as the heathens themselves 
had done, in very bad Latin, such as se vivis or se vivus. 
The number of bodies which each might contain was denoted 
by the words bisomum, trisomum, quadrisomum, inscribed 
upon them. Instead of the direful imprecations of the 
heathen sepulchre, “Quisquis hoc sustulerit aut leserit 
ultimus suorum moriatur,” or “Manes habeat iratos,’ we 
find on a Christian monument of the year 451, “ Adjuro 
vos per Christum, ne mihi ab aliquo violentia fiat, et ne 
sepulcrum meum violetur.” This belongs to the age when 
Christian sepulchres were no longer concealed from violence, 
but were exposed to the ordinary chances of violation and 
defilement. Pagan art was applied ingeniously to Christian 
purposes. The emblems of Bacchus and Ceres were easily 
assumed as representatives of the elements of the commu- 
nion. Orpheus surrounded by the beasts, captivated by 
the sound of his lyre, became a type of Christ and his 
preaching. 

From the Christian inscriptions we derive a confirmation 
of the fact, which we learn from other sources, that the 
new religion had made its way in the convictions of some 
of the higher classes, for a considerable time before they 
ventured to avow their conversion. They seem to have 
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kept open a door of retreat, if Paganism should ultimately 
triumph. Licentius was a friend of Augustine and Pauli- 
nus, Bishop of Nola, who laboured much for his conversion, 
with what result was unknown, till the recent discovery of 
his tomb, which attests his being a Christian. On the tomb 
of Flavius Magnus, who died in 423, is an inscription set- 
ting forth his eloquence and the honours which it procured 
for him, without mention of his religion, which is disclosed 
only by the sacred monogram. De Rossi quotes an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 217, on M. Aurelius Prosenes, who held several 
offices in the State, erected by his freedman. The tablet 
has a Pagan and aristocratic air, but under it is scratched 
in mean characters, “ Prosenes receptus ad Deum, regrediens 
in Urbem ab expeditionibus. Scripsit Ampelius libertus.” 
We think De Rossi justly concludes that Prosenes was at 
heart a Christian, and that this was known to his freedman 
Ampelius, who made this addition to his epitaph. The 
freedman was often the most confidential friend of his master. 
In the age of Constantine, the senators and chief men of 
Rome still outwardly adhered to Paganism, so as to lead 
him to meditate the transfer of the seat of government to 
Constantinople.* An inscription on the tomb of Cajanus, 
an eminent jurisconsult, states that when the emperor came 
to Rome, Cajanus was the first to whom he had recourse. 
Now the sacred monogram on his tomb, and the words 
“quiescit in pace,” shew him to have been a Christian, and 
De Rossi argues that the hostility of the highest classes to 
Christianity, led Constantine to take Cajanus into his con- 
fidence. 

With the increase of Christians the number of the cata- 
combs was increased, till they amounted to sixty. The 
same cause led to their adornment by paintings, and a more 
elaborate mode of construction. Many spots were specially 
hallowed, as the burial-places of martyrs, whose tombs served 
as altars on which the communion was celebrated. Chapels 
were hewn out in which religious services were performed, 
and anniversary commemorations of the dead, with prayers 
for them, were held—a practice, of all those which Protest- 
antism brands as superstition, the most congenial to human 
feelings. The newly-explored cemetery of Calixtus in the 





* Zosim. II. 10. 
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Appian Way, described and illustrated with engravings in 
the Roma Sotteranea, will give an idea of one of the most 
celebrated of the catacombs. The reader who studies it at 
ease in his library, has little idea of the labour and discom- 
fort, by means of which the ichnography especially has been 
prepared. Bosio, whom de Rossi calls the Columbus of sub- 
terranean Rome, tells us that he lost his way, and was near 
leaving his bones among those of the old martyrs. The de- 
scription which our author gives of his own operations re- 
minds us of those of a coal-miner. The difficulty of taking 
levels and bearings in choked-up, dark and winding passages, 
may be easily conceived, and he may be congratulated on 
his brother's invention of an instrument by the aid of which 
these operations can be performed, provided only the sur- 
veyor can introduce the instrument in his hand.* The en- 
trance is often, as at St. Sebastian’s, from a church ; in other 
cases, the remains of ancient basilicze have been discovered 
over the now obstructed mouth. The walls of the narrow 
galleries, which just afford room to two persons to pass, ex- 
hibit, instead of the colwmbaria, in which urns were ranged, 
niches one above another, rightly named cubicula, as they 
closely resemble the berths in a steam-packet. An inscrip- 
tion was often placed on a stone which closed the opening, 
or the plaster with which the bricks and tiles were 
covered. Some of the tombs, called arcosolia, were arched 
over, and only walled up to part of the height of the ex- 
cavation, the open part being plastered and containing 
an inscription or a painting} At intervals larger cham- 
bers occur. The lwminaria, shafts reaching to the surface, 
appear to be of later construction. But it would be vain 
to endeavour, without plates, to give an idea of the variety 
and extent of all that is included in the catacomb of 
Calixtus and its appendages. It comprehends four dif- 
ferent levels.t The soil, as may be inferred from what has 
been said of its geological structure, is by no means uni- 





* His invention, we are told, was exhibited in London in 1862. 

+ Coins were sometimes fixed in the mortar. In the Atlas (Tav. xvi.), one 
of Severina Augusta is given, marking a date not before the reign of Aurelian, 
A.D. 270—5. 

t According to M. S. Rossi (p. 48), the lowest floor is 25 metres below the 
surface of the hill. The different floors are horizontal, the descent being made 
by steps. 
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form, and if, in the extension of a gallery, the excavator 
came upon a stratum of the friable earth, he had to descend 
in search of a more solid material. The roof is in some 
places vaulted with stone or brick, where the natural soil 
was loose, and the arch is supported by pillars at the side. 
It was a great object with the Christians to prevent their 
sepulchres being injured by damp. They carefully placed 
them above the level of the inundations to which Rome is 
subject, and never constructed them in a soil abounding 
with springs. The site of the original cemetery of the Vati- 
can, now buried or destroyed in the erection of St. Peter’s, 
was an exception. Pope Damasus, who did so much to 
preserve the catacombs, has recorded, in verses of his own 
composition, and in letters of an elegant form devised by 
himself, the pains which he took to drain them. 

Cingebant latices montem, teneroque meatu 

Corpora multorum cineres atque ossa rigabant. 

Non tulit hoc Damasus communi lege sepultos 

Post requiem tristes iterum persolvere poenas. 

Intima sollicite scrutatus viscera terre 

Siccavit totum quidquid madefecerat humor. 


A notion has prevailed among the vulgar, that the cata- 
combs have subterraneous communications with the churches 
of Rome. This is groundless. The area which they occupy 
is wholly exterior to the walls, even after their circuit had 
been extended by Aurelian and Honorius. Theodosius, by 
an edict, pointedly forbade the practice of intramural inter- 
ment, which was gaining ground among the Christians, from 
the desire of being in the vicinity of the apostles and martyrs, 
whose remains had been removed from their original place 
of interment without the walls. It is very possible, how- 
ever, that in times of popular excitement against the Chris- 
tians, which often produced martyrdom when there was no 
State persecution, interments may have taken place in pri- 
vate houses and gardens, and tradition points to such. Our 
readers will hardly accept the legend of miracles wrought 
by the martyrs’ remains, in proof of the tradition. 

As it is difficult to fix the date of the first interment in 
a catacomb, so we cannot say precisely when the practice 
ceased. Previously to the time of Constantine, the great 
majority of the dated inscriptions are subterranean. From 
the middle of the fourth century the subdialian decidedly 
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preponderate, and in the beginning of the fifth, hardly any 
subterranean appear. From this time the catacombs must 
be regarded as objects of antiquarian curiosity and religious 
feeling. Miltiades, in whose popedom Constantine issued 
his edict in favour of Christianity, is the last pontiff who 
was buried (A.D. 314) in the catacomb of Calixtus. His 
successor, Silvester I, was buried in the basilica which pre- 
served his name. We have seen how Jerome delighted to 
wander in these gloomy crypts. His friend Damasus, when 
he succeeded to the Papal chair, applied himself most zeal- 
ously to collect the remains of the martyrs and facilitate 
access to their burial-places. There is hardly a catacomb 
in which an inscription does not remain recording his ope- 
rations. But as the resort of pilgrims to them increased, 
their use as places of interment declined. Probably ordi- 
nary Christians might shrink from placing themselves among 
the remains of saints and martyrs. Damasus himself did 
so, and inscribed this distich in the crypt in which some of 
his predecessors had been deposited : 


Hic fateor Damasus volui mea condere membra; 
Sed cineres timui sanctos vexare piorum. 


The capture of Rome by Alaric, in A.D. 410, put a final 
stop to catacomb burial, which had greatly declined before, 
and in the subsequent ravages of the barbarians they were 
ransacked and fell into ruin. Still, throughout the middle 
ages, they were the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the 
Christian world, who were anxious not only to see the places 
in which the bodies of the martyrs had been deposited, but 
to carry away their relics. Happy was he who could obtain 
some of the oil from the lamp which burnt before a martyr’s 
tomb ; happier he who could possess himself of his bones ; 
happiest of all, he who could shew-the sponge or the phial 
in which his blood was preserved. Doubtless in this way 
many remains of ordinary Christians, as De Rossi candidly 
admits, have been passed off for those of martyrs, and 
zealous Protestant controversialists, like Burnet and Misson, 
have made the most of these mistakes or frauds. The cata- 
comb of St. Sebastian was always open, and as the place in 
which the remains of St. Peter and St. Paul were supposed 
to have been originally deposited, drew to itself the largest 
share of veneration. 
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At the revival of letters, scholars were at first too much 
occupied with classical antiquities to bestow any thought on 
the catacombs. The tone of the circle of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and the palace of Leo X., was more Pagan than Christian. 
We first hear of them in connection with a mysterious his- 
tory of a plan of some ardent admirers of antiquity and 
republicanism, to overthrow the Pope and place one of 
themselves in his chair. They were members of an academy 
founded by Pomponio Leto, one of the most accomplished 
men of the age. Like Charlemagne and his courtiers in a 
former age, and gli Arcadi in a later, they had amused 
themselves with assuming ancient names, and this innocent 
freak of classical enthusiasm had been interpreted as a formal 
renunciation of their baptism. Paul II. imprisoned them 
for a long time in the castle of St. Angelo, where some of 
them were put to the torture. Nothing, however, could be 
established against them, and it is the opinion of Tiraboschi, 
who relates the affair at great length, that the accusations of 
the Pope were groundless.* The inscriptions lately discovered 
in the catacombs may do something towards justifying his 
suspicions. The assumed names of many of these acade- 
micians have been found scrawled in charcoal on their walls. 
In one of these (dated 1475), after a long row of assumed 
names, follow the words, “ Unanimes perscrutatores anti- 
quitatis, regnante Pom. Pont. Max.” If Paul IL, an unprin- 
cipled and unpopular man, heard of these secret conclaves 
in the catacombs and of this inscription, he might well 
fancy treason was on foot. De Rossi is inclined to think 
it a proof that they designed to raise Pomponius to the 
pontificate. We cannot agree with him. They appear to 
have been merely following out the humour of classical 
imitation, and acknowledging his supreme pontifical autho- 
rity among the “ perscrutatores antiquitatis.” 

In the year 1578, an accident gave birth to that long 
series of researches, of which the Roma Sotteranea of De 
Rossi exhibits the last results. On the 3lst of May in that 
year, some diggers of pozzolana came upon the opening of 
an ancient Christian cemetery, about two miles from Rome, 
on the Via Salaria, leading from the city towards Fidene. 
The fame of its paintings, sarcophagi and inscriptions, soon 








* Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Vol. VI. P. i. p. 93. 
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spread ; and among the curious visitors was the celebrated 
Baronius, who in his Annals has left a lively picture of the 
impression which its discovery made upon him. The ope- 
rations of the diggers utterly destroyed the catacomb, but 
not till copies of the paintings and inscriptions had been 
made by lovers of antiquity, among whom two Flemings, 
De Winghe and l’'Heureux (Macarius), are conspicuous. At 
the death of De Winghe in 1592, his papers fell into the 
hands of Bosio, then a youth of seventeen, who in the fol- 
lowing year, abandoning the study of the law, devoted 
himself for the remainder of his life to catacomb research. 
He has left a description of the difficulties and dangers of 
his first adventure among them. 


“ Having passed along the exterior gallery, we found a small 
opening in the floor through which we could only enter with 
our chests to the ground. Having entered in this posture of 
reverence to the place, we found on raising ourselves up that we 
had on our right lofty grottoes, with sepulchres on both sides. The 
grottoes led to circular excavations, which again branched out in 
infinite byways to every point of the compass. We began there- 
fore to apprehend that, urged on by our eager curiosity, and our 
lights failing, it might be our fate to die in this subterranean 
labyrinth. So we resolved to return, and though we had made 
marks on many of the turns, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we found our way back to the opening by which we had 
entered. Warned by experience, we took care in future to be 
provided with a stock of lights which might on an emergency 
last us two or three days and nights.” 


Accordingly we find that he often spent whole days and 
nights in the catacombs, of which he explored thirty that 
had been unknown before. This was, however, only a part 
of his work. To produce his Roma Sotteranea, he had to 
consult an immense mass of MSS. in the Vatican, the 
libraries of Rome and the archives of the churches. His 
premature death in 1629, left the labour of thirty-six years 
still incomplete. It was not till 1636 that it was published, 
under the editorship of Severanus, who made some changes 
in the MS. of Bosius and some additions. A Latin version 
was published by Aringhi in 1651. It is unnecessary to 
pursue the history of the subsequent labours of Boldetti 
and Marchi. The last-mentioned author was led by his 
desire to claim the catacombs as originally and exclusively 
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places of Christian sepulture, to deny that they had ever 
been pozzolana-pits. We have seen with what modification 
this opinion must be maintained. De Rossi candidly admits 
that Marchi had made his statement too absolutely. The 
same author’s estimate, that the Catacombs extend to a 
thousand miles, and that six millions of Christians have 
been deposited in them, must also be taken as vague from 
insufficiency of accurate data. 

Although the catacombs were thus elaborately described 
and illustrated, little care was taken of their contents. The 
inscriptions were used as flagstones, or built into the walls of 
churches. Benedict XIV., in the middle of the last century, 
founded the Sacred Museum of the Vatican, which saved 
many of them from destruction. Pius VII. arranged them 
in the gallery Delle Lapidi, where, confronting the Pagan 
monuments on the opposite wall, they exhibit, in striking 
contrast, the memorials of the old and the new religion. 

It was to be expected that the knowledge of Christian 
antiquity gained by the researches which we have described 
would give rise to theological controversy. All churches 
and sects are desirous to shew their conformity with primi- 
tive times in doctrine and discipline. From Scripture and 
the Fathers, the “ Battle of the Churches” has been extended 
to the catacombs. Romanists and Anglicans are eager to 
interpret their evidence in favour of their respective tenets. 
We give precedence to the elder branch. . 

Fabiola, which, though anonymous, is well known to 
have been the work of the late Cardinal Wiseman,* is a 
tale written with the express object of shewing, that the 
Catholic Church of the present day faithfully represents 
the Church of the Catacombs. It derives its name from an 
inscription, FABIOLA DEPOSITA IN PACE, accompanied by a 
painting in which the offerings of the three Wise Men are 
represented. The scene of the tale is laid in Rome, A.D. 
302, when the Diocletian persecution is about to begin. 
Fabiola, the daughter of a wealthy Roman, has been secretly 
converted to Christianity by Miriam, a Syrian slave, who 
not only reclaims her from idolatry, and opens to her the 
hope of immortality, but initiates her into the mysteries of 





* A copy is before us, with the inscription, ‘‘ Pray for the author of this 
little work, who sends a blessing in return. N. Card. Wiseman.” 
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the Catholic faith. Incidentally the history of the Cata- 
combs, the institutions of the Christians of the fourth 
century, their relations to the State, their persecutions and 
their martyrdoms, are introduced. The Cardinal’s long 
residence in Rome, and his profound knowledge of Chris- 
tian archeology, have enabled him to condense a vast 
amount of information into this little volume. But it has 
the fault which is inherent in all didactic fictions. Its 
characters are not men and women, but marionettes ; the 
author pulls the strings, and we hear his voice behind the 
scenes in their supposed utterances. And this fault is 
naturally most prominent in fictions devised to recommend 
the peculiar religious opinions of the author. Fabiola has 
in our eyes a graver fault. We cannot share the writer’s 
admiration of that morbid eagerness for martyrdom which 
his heroes display. One of them is Sebastian, whose death, 
by the arrows of the Moorish archers, has been represented 
in so many repulsive masterpieces of art. He is high in 
office and in the confidence of the emperor, but employing 
all his influence in propagating Christianity in the palace. 
Two youths had been condemned as Christians, and their 
friends are earnestly imploring them to apostatize. Sebas- 
tian goes to strengthen their wavering virtue. “Could he 
hope,” says the author, “that he could escape being himself 
denounced as a Christian, and that this would involve his 
death? He knew it well, but what cared he? If three 
victims would thus be offered to God instead of two, so much 
the better. All that he dreaded was that there should be 
none.” Did it not occur to the writer, that this specious 
phrase of an offering to God, involves the commission, by 
some one or other, of three cruel murders? Pancratius, the 
future St. Pancras, whose father has been put to death, pro- 
fesses, when just out of his boyhood, his earnest desire to 
follow his example, and to encourage him, Lucina his 
mother takes the golden bulla from his neck and hangs 
around it a phial containing a sponge dipped in his father's 
blood. It is true, that this wild eagerness to wear the 
crown of martyrdom and enjoy its recompence, prevailed 
among the early Christians ; but the author of Fabiola evi- 
dently regards it with intense admiration, and does not 
merely exhibit it as a trait of the times. With equal admi- 
ration he dwells on vows of virginity, and the raptures of 
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the maidens who believe themselves spouses of Christ, and 
have already received from him the betrothal ring. 

To those Protestants who do not look to the fourth cen- 
tury as an authority for Christian doctrine, it can be of no 
importance what the catacombs reveal on this subject. Car- 
dinal Wiseman sees in them confirmation of the rites and 
doctrines of his Church ; but he has really very little to 
bring forward, and of this little some is obtained by inge- 
nious commentary, as when he explains the frequent repe- 
tition of the Good Shepherd in the paintings, with the 
wandering sheep on his shoulders, as a rebuke to the Nova- 
tian heresy, which taught that apostates could never be 
re-admitted to the fold of Christ ; while the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church is, that a repentant sinner, however great 
his crime, may receive forgiveness, through the penitential 
remedy left in her hands. The miracle of the loaves and 
fishes “shews how in the Eucharist Christ becomes the food 
of all.” This is no very cogent proof of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and he has to supplement it by a poetical 
quotation from Prudentius. Nor have the recent excava- 
tions furnished any evidence of the worship of the Virgin, 
though the Cavaliere Rossi, in a separate publication, endea- 
vours to confirm it from the pictures in the catacombs.* 

Anglican divines of the High-church school are as 
anxious as Roman Catholics to claim the authority of 
Christian antiquity. The object of Mr. Burgon’s Letters 
from Rome, originally published in the Guardian, is to shew 
that wherever the Church of Rome differs from the Church 
of England, the testimony of the catacombs is against the 
former. And in many points he is successful. It seems, 
however, to have escaped him, that the same negative testi- 
mony on which he condemns Catholic corruptions and 
superstitions, might be alleged against some articles of 
Anglican orthodoxy, the Trinity for example, of which 
they afford no confirmation.f He is so convinced that 
his own is the true “Catholic and Apostolic Church,” that 
he believes if the sleepers in the catacombs could be 
awakened, they would be horror-struck at the corrupt 





* Imagini scelte della Vergine, tratte dalle Romane Catacombe. 

+ De Rossi (Inser. Christiane, p. 222) quotes an inscription on Quintilianus, 
who is called ‘* Homo Dei confirmans Trinitatem,” which shews the existence 
of the opposite opinion. 
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practices of modern Rome, and would march away from 
her splendid churches, to join in the worship of the Angli- 
can congregation beyond the walls. We will not answer 
for the Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries ; they had 
been spoiled with philosophy and well schooled into ortho- 
doxy by councils and doctors. But if the “simplices” and 
“jmprudentes,” the “major pars credentium,” who sleep in 
graves either nameless, or inscribed in rude characters and 
barbarous language, could be brought to the same place, we 
apprehend the result might be different. They might find 
nothing strange in the Apostles’ Creed ; they would be as- 
tounded and perplexed by the Nicene ; but when they came 
to the Athanasian, and heard, “The Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet they are not 
three Gods but one God,” they would exclaim,* “You are 
making two Gods and three Gods; we will have nothing 
to do with your (Economy. We uphold the Monarchy.* 
To us there is one God, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” 


IV.—RELIGION IN SWEDEN. 


Kirchliche Zustdnde in den Skandinavischen Ldndern Dédne- 
mark, Norwegen, Schweden. Von Moritz Liittke. Elber- 
feld. 1864. (Second Notice.) 


THE Reformation can be said to have been purely a reli- 
gious movement in very few countries. In most instances 
temporal considerations had a very large share in the changes 
made ; at times the ambition of the sovereign, at times the 
desire of the people for independence from a foreign yoke, 
had more influence in their conversion than any recognition 
of the corruptions of the Papacy, or any desire for a truer 
Christian life than Romanism offered. Sweden forms no 
exception to this rule ; and though no country has given us 
a better example of a pure Lutheranism, with all its advan- 





* Tertullian Adv. Praxeam, c.3. The (Economy is the arrangement or dis- 
tribution of the Divine nature and attributes among the three Persons of the 
Trinity. 
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tages and its many defects, none can be said to have entered 
upon the great theological change from more decidedly tem- 
poral motives, and with less religious zeal on the part of its 
leaders. The separation from Rome and from Roman influ- 
ences was, however, more speedy and complete in the states 
where political reasons formed the first moving impulse, 
than in those where deeper questions of religious purity 
urged the change; and Sweden was an avowed Protestant 
community before the Northern States of Germany had 
finally freed themselves from the burdensome yoke of Papal 
supremacy. 

The history of the Reformation in Sweden is to a great 
extent involved in the romantic history of Gustavus L., better 
known perhaps as Gustav Wasa. His struggle to obtain 
the throne for himself, involved the independence of his 
native country from the crown of Denmark, which with 
more or less success had maintained its influence over the 
Scandinavian peninsula since the union of Kalmar in 1397. 
Although by the conditions of the union the Swedish law 
was to remain in force, and the rights and privileges of each 
of the three powers—Denmark, Norway and Sweden—were 
to be respected by the king, yet, as might have been expected, 
the Danish rulers soon gave greater influence to their own 
countrymen than to their other subjects. The Swedes espe- 
cially complained that offices and estates were conferred 
upon foreigners ; and again and again rising in opposition 
to the union, appointed administrators who maintained an 
almost regal authority in opposition to Denmark. The chief 
ecclesiastics, the Archbishop of Upsala, the Bishops of 
Strengnas, Westeras, Linképing, were always appointed by 
the Danes, and having in addition to their Swedish dioceses 
possessions in Denmark, always acted in the Danish inte- 
rest. The church was thus, before the struggle of the Re- 
formation began, placed in opposition to the national party. 
Christian II., who ascended the throne of Denmark and 
Norway in 1513, had resolved to make good his claims to 
the Swedish throne in opposition to Sten Sture the younger, 
who at that time was administrator of Sweden. The elec- 
tion of Sture had not been a unanimous one ; and the ad- 
ministrator was not without his enemies. Eric Trolle, a 
senator of high connections, the chief of the party which 
favoured the union of Kalmar, had been his rival, and in 
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order to gain him and his friends the newly-elected chief had 
appointed Gustav Trolle, the son of Eric, to the archiepis- 
copal see of Upsala. But the only result of this measure 
was to give power to an energetic enemy. All that Sture 
could do to heal the breach was in vain ; he sent the Arch- 
bishop a considerable sum of money to defray his travelling 
expenses from Rome to his diocese, and in 1516 went 
to Upsala to congratulate him in person ; but Gustav, fiery 
and inconsiderate in temper, received all the advances of 
the administrator with pride and insulting contempt. Chris- 
tian IL. of Denmark had gained the newly-appointed prelate, 
whose family traditions were all in favour of the Danish 
rule, by letters which met him on his journey from Rome, 
and which contained promises of important privileges if 
he would help the ambitious monarch in his plans for re- 
gaining supremacy in Sweden. The Archbishops of Upsala 
maintained an almost regal state, and exercised an influence 
in State affairs which was certainly more than any subject 
ought to possess. They held several important fortresses, 
kept up an armed force, and had a revenue which frequently 
was greater even than that upon which the administrator 
could reckon. Relying upon this power, Trolle refused to 
appear at the diet summoned by Sture in 1516 at Telje, for 
the purpose of receiving the oath of allegiance due to him 
in his official capacity. He even organized a conspiracy in 
favour of Christian, but the plot was discovered and some 
of the leaders of the intended revolt, including the arch- 
bishop’s father, were arrested, while Sture, compelled to 
have resort to arms, besieged the prelate in his fortress, Stike. 
The Pope excommunicated the daring leader who did not 
reverence the consecrated rebel ; but his anathema had lost 
much of its power, and the Swedish diet assembled at Stock- 
holm ventured to pronounce sentence of deprivation against 
the primate, and compelled all the bishops present to sign 
the act of deposition. King Christian, who did not desert 
his partizan, attacked Stockholm with a considerable fleet, 
but failing to seize it, was compelled by the approach of 
winter to enter into negotiations with the administrator. 
He offered to meet Sture in Stockholm, providing hostages 
were sent to the fleet for his safe return. Six Swedish nobles 
were accordingly sent, among them the future liberator, 
Gustav Wasa; but instead of keeping faith, these hostages 
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were immediately placed in irons, and the king returned to 
Denmark. The archbishop was, however, obliged to sur- 
render, and was confined in the convent of Westera. 

In the midst of these violent struggles, a Papal legate, 
John Angelus Arcimboldi, arrived in Sweden with the 
avowed aim of promoting the sale of indulgences. The king 
of Denmark had striven to gain him for his party, and suc- 
ceeded in prejudicing him against Sten Sture ; but though 
the administrator was under the ban of excommunication, 
the greed of the legate could not resist the influence exer- 
cised by the purchase of a large number of indulgences and 
the gift of a table of massive silver; and when in addition 
the friends of Sture shewed an equal munificence, and gave 
the legate to understand that he was to be made Archbishop 
of Upsala, he was completely convinced of the soundness 
of his benefactor’s orthodoxy, and of the guilt of the rebel 
prelate Gustav Trolle. He confirmed the sentence of depri- 
vation against the latter, and sent a most glowing account 
of the former's merits to Rome. But the Swedish gifts did 
not reach Rome, while those from Denmark did. The legate 
was recalled, and a Papal bull declared that Sture must 
remain under the curse of the Church until he should have 
paid 50,000 ducats to the Papal treasury, the same sum to 
the diocesan treasury at Upsala, and should have restored 
Gustav Trolle to his see, with full compensation for all in- 
juries inflicted upon him. 

Strengthened thus by ecclesiastical authority, Christian 
made another attack upon Sweden. This time fortune 
favoured him, for in the first skirmish his able opponent 
Sten Sture fell, and the Swedes, left without a leader, were 
compelled to make terms with the Danish monarch. With 
greater wisdom than his previous deeds would have led us 
to expect, king Christian offered a complete amnesty for 
the past, and promised to uphold the ancient privileges of 
the kingdom. But no sooner was he crowned at Upsala 
than he shewed himself treacherous as of old,and maintaining 
that his amnesty could not extend to crimes against the 
Church, encouraged Gustav Trolle publicly to accuse all 
who had acted in contravention of the Papal bull, and then 
with remorseless cruelty sentenced them to death. Although 
by this treacherous conduct he had deprived the national 
party of many of its leaders, he also raised so strong a hatred 
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against himself as to seal his own defeat. Gustav Wasa, 
who had escaped from his captivity, landed in Sweden, and, 
having gathered some of the discontented peasantry round 
him, gradually gained strength, defeated the Danes in several 
battles, and was elected administrator by the diet which 
met at Wadstene in 1521. The romantic incidents which 
attended this struggle remind the student of the dangers 
encountered, according to tradition, by our own king Alfred. 
Like him, Gustav Wasa was forced to avail himself of all 
manner of disguises before he could appear as the leader of 
the patriotic party, and had many hair-breadth escapes before 
at last he triumphed over his foreign enemies. But he had 
learned one important lesson during the years of his exile 
and of his trial ; he had seen the dangerous influence of the 
Romanist clergy, and had heard the teaching of some of the 
Reformers. It did not seem politic to him to avow himself 
a Lutheran, but he determined gradually to make the change. 
One of his first measures was to support the two leading 
preachers of the Reformed doctrine in Sweden, Olaf and 
Lorenz Peterson, against the accusations brought against 
them by the Catholic prelates. These two brothers had 
studied at Wittenberg under Luther and Melancthon, and 
had been preaching against the mendicant friars, denounc- 
ing as unnecessary the worship of saints and several of the 
ceremonies of the Church. The Chancellor Anderson had 
publicly protected them in former dangers, and Gustav Wasa, 
now elected to the throne, declared that he was ready to 
abandon Olaf or any other teacher if he was convicted of 
heresy, but that he would insist upon a fair trial before he 
could adopt any such course. The bishops complained of 
the translation of the Scriptures into Swedish which the 
Reformers circulated, declaring that it was erroneous in 
many particulars and therefore calculated to do immense 
harm. The king quietly urged them to produce a more 
correct version, as both he and many of the nobles were 
desirous of knowing the truth in these religious matters ; 
and at the same time expressed his fear that there was more 
selfishness than earnest zeal for true religiousness in the 
attempts of the Catholic clergy. The archbishop, who had 
been the mouthpiece of the clergy, was much annoyed at 
the gentle tone adopted by the king, and engaged to prove 
that the preaching of Olaf was erroneous and dangerous to 
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the souls of his hearers. A public meeting of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic leaders was determined upon, at 
which the conflicting opinions were to be stated and 
argued. Before the discussion began, an occurrence took 
place which threatened far greater injury to the cause of 
reform than the opposition of the Catholic hierarchy. Two 
fanatical Anabaptists, Melchior Ring and Knipperdolling, 
had successfully made many converts to their wild views, 
preaching an approaching millennium and destroying pic- 
tures and other ecclesiastical ornaments. Gustav Wasa 
quietened the threatening storm by driving these men 
into exile, and making their return to Sweden a capital 
offence. And now the first great public discussion was 
opened. In the presence of the king (at heart a Lutheran, 
though still conforming to the Catholic Church), of his 
Chancellor and the assembled Bishops, Peter Galle, Profes- 
sor of Theology at the University of Upsala, opened the 
debate, which was to embrace the doctrine of justification 
by faith, the theory of indulgences, the influence of free-will 
in conversion, the authority of tradition, the adoration of 
the saints, and the other usual topics of controversy between 
the two churches. As usual, the debate was without effect 
as regards the disputants ; the Protestant champion appeal- 
ing to Scripture alone as the ultimate authority, while the 
Catholic professor referred to the Bible only as interpreted 
by tradition, the decisions of councils, and the statements 
of the leading fathers. Neither party acknowledged defeat ; 
but Gusiav was so far strengthened that he now ventured 
to touch the temporalities of the Church, claiming for secular 
uses the greater part of the tithes. Whilst he permitted 
the Roman jubilee to be celebrated in his dominions, he 
sanctioned the performance of the Church services in the 
vernacular, permitted Peterson to publish several works 
on the Reformed doctrines, and consented to his marriage, 
though he was in priest's orders. We have not space to 
describe the gradual progress which Gustav made towards 
attaining his great object, the weakening of the hierarchy. 
There were two specially important assemblies in which 
the pending theological and ecclesiastical controversies were 
discussed ; the first, held in 1527 at Westeras, where full 
liberty was given to the Lutherans, while Catholicism was 
still recognized as legal. Large estates which had gradually 
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accumulated in the hands of the Church were confiscated ; 
but Gustav was prudent enough to give a considerable 
share of the property of the Church to those members of 
the nobility who could prove that it had been alienated to 
ecclesiastical purposes without a corresponding equivalent. 
The Church was placed almost entirely under the autho- 
rity of the king, who received power to appoint to vacant 
cures and to re-arrange the parishes as he should consider 
most advisable for the benefit of the people. This diet, it 
may be said, established the Reformed worship in Sweden ; 
but the great Church council at Orebro went even farther, 
declaring many ceremonies unnecessary, abolishing most 
of the Romish sacraments, and receiving the Augsburg Con- 
fession as the authorized rule of faith. The Church had 
been weakened by these various decisions. 16,000 manors 
had been transferred to secular uses, two-thirds of her ancient 
revenue was gone ; but Gustav found that ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions were not confined to Roman Catholic priests, and 
that he had to contend with the growing desire on the part 
of the Protestant clergy to encroach upon the civil power, 
and to obtain as far as possible the wealth which had be- 
longed to the older hierarchy. He was, however, not so 
much interested in promoting the Reformation for the sake 
of the increased purity of the Church, as for the purpose of 
freeing the Crown from dangerous control, and even towards 
his old fellow-workers the two Petersons he used a needful 
severity, imprisoning the elder of the two brothers for keep- 
ing secret a confession which might have endangered the 
peace of the kingdom. Nor was it without much oppo- 
sition that the peasantry adopted the new doctrines ; they 
clung to their old usages, and with the prejudice of old asso- 
ciations loved the Latin service of the mass, which was un- 
intelligible to them, more than the Protestant ministration 
in their own tongue. The prudent conduct of the king, 
however, combined with his persevering determination, gra- 
dually overcame all obstacles, and established the Lutheran 
Church on so firm a basis, that nowhere in Europe have the 
extremes of Lutheran orthodoxy been so thoroughly carried 
out as in Sweden. Gustav was indeed a man of great and rare 
powers ; he has been blamed as a tyrant, and no doubt did in 
many instances rule without regard to the old traditions of 
Swedish freedom, or without that deference for natural rights 
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which is now looked for; but his work as a Church reformer 
was carried on with a rare combination of prudence and de- 
termination. He moderated the bitterness both of Catholic 
and Protestant, and gained for himself the honour of being 
the real leader of the change of religion in his native coun- 
try. His foresight and his wisdom laid the foundation of 
Sweden's greatness, and prepared the way for the influence 
which she afterwards exerted over the destinies of Europe. 
His immediate successors, however, did not carry on the 
great work which he had begun ; internal dissensions and 
even civil war prevented the growth of general prosperity, 
and the secret conversion of John III. to Catholicism for a 
time endangered the new faith. He availed himself of the 
great power which the crown possessed in ecclesiastical 
affairs to re-introduce into the Swedish establishment many 
Roman usages. Under pretence of trying to re-unite the 
divided sections of the Church by returning to the usages 
and forms of the early Christians, he restored the use of 
vestments, and re-established auricular confession, as well 
as something very nearly akin to the adoration of the host. 
Negotiations were opened with Pope Gregory XIII. to bring 
about a reconciliation between the churches, and the king 
proposed to recognize the Roman Pontiff as head of the 
Swedish Church, provided the sacrament were allowed to 
the laity in both forms, the services of the Church were 
conducted in the vernacular, celibacy not enforced upon 
bishops and clergy, and the nobles not disturbed in their 
possession of estates which formerly belonged to the Church. 
While these attempts were being made by the king, the 
Pope sent Antonius Possevin, the Secretary of the Order of 
Jesus, to complete the conversion, and re-unite the Swedes 
to the Catholic Church. But in order to conceal his real 
errand, Possevin was first despatched to Vienna, and was 
there publicly appointed Austrian ambassador to Sweden. 
He arrived at Stockholm, and soon gained great power over 
the king. He availed himself of the remorse of the monarch 
for his connivance at the murder of his brother, claiming 
for Rome alone the power of granting absolution, and so 
impressing the royal mind that he induced him, on the 16th 
of May, 1578, to abjure Protestantism and to declare him- 
self again united for ever to the Roman Church. “Et ego 
te amplector et ecclesiam Romanam in eternum,” were the 
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king’s words. Mass was then secretly read in the palace. 
The king was, however, not of very stable mind, and when 
his ambassador returned from Rome with increased Papal 
demands, he publicly swore to maintain the Augsburg 
Confession in its entirety. His wife, who was a strong 
Catholic, was unable to prevail upon him to renew his 
communion with her Church, and to the end of his life 
he continued to warn his son Sigismund, the king of 
Poland, against Jesuit confessors. In 1592 he died, and 
the Catholic faith of his son immediately produced the 
direst confusion in Sweden. Sigismund promised, indeed, 
to do nothing to disturb Protestantism ; but no sooner 
did he arrive in Sweden from his Polish dominions, than 
complaints began to rise on every hand against his conduct 
towards the State Church and the open favour he bestowed 
upon his Jesuit companions. The king brought Polish 
troops to support him in his plans for subverting the Pro- 
testant Church; but the nobles, under the leadership of Duke 
Charles, his uncle, successfully resisted his innovations; and 
finally, when all attempts at a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culties failed, the diet deposed the Catholic monarch, and 
chose Charles IX. as his successor, prohibiting the exercise 
of any other than the Lutheran faith, and finally placing 
Protestantism in that absolute supremacy which it has ever 
since retained in Sweden (1604). The intolerant laws were 
now established which rendered a change of opinion on 
matters pertaining to religion an offence so criminal that 
banishment was the lightest punishment, and the loss of 
every civil right was the price which every one had to pay 
who could not conscientiously declare himself an adherent 
of the Lutheran Church. Not only was this narrow bigotry 
directed against Catholicism, but with true Lutheran intole- 
rance the Calvinistic Reformers were treated with equal 
severity, and all attempts to soften the asperity of the Swe- 
dish Church were failures till within the last five years. 
An attempt was made, with the private sanction of the great 
Oxenstierna and with the approval of the celebrated Gro- 
tius, to bring about a mutual recognition of the Anglican 
and Swedish churches as the first step towards a complete 
union between the various Protestant churches in Europe. 
The mover in this well-meant enterprize was the Rev. J. 
Dury, a Scotchman, originally a Presbyterian minister, but 
VOL. I. 2x 
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who, when he discovered the impossibility of moving Laud 
and his brother-bishops until he had received. canonical 
ordination, proved his willingness to overlook minor differ- 
ences in church discipline by taking orders in the Anglican 
Church. His sacrifices, his unremitted toil, were, however, 
all in vain; he failed to move the hard orthodoxy of the 
Swedish divines. He was favoured by one of the bishops, 
permitted to meet the theologians of the University of Up- 
sala, and finally allowed to lay his plans before the Convo- 
cation of the clergy assembled in Stockholm. But it was 
in vain that he attempted to prove that the controverted 
points between Lutheranism and Calvinism were unessen- 
tials, while in essential matters the two churches were at 
one. His hearers could see only one mode of uniting the 
scattered churches—the adoption of the Augsburg Confession 
by the Calvinists—and all attempts to shake this opinion 
proved unavailing. Once again the most promising begin- 
ning disappointed the glowing faith of Dury. The grief 
which the enthusiastic apostle of church unity experienced 
may have produced the severe illness he suffered from in 
Stockholm. But his courage and perseverance was unshaken. 
When prostrated on his sick bed, he recorded in writing a 
vow never to cease from his labours to produce unity in the 
Church so long as life and strength were spared him, and 
from 1631 to 1674 his name is ever found connected with 
this truly Christian endeavour. 

The firm Lutheranism of the Swedish Church had resisted 
every effort made by Dury, and was equally firm against 
the attempts of Mathize, Bishop of Strengnis, and Professor 
Terserus, who with some friends of Calixtus tried in vain 
to introduce the spirit of the Helmstadt Professor into their 
native country. They were met with the same bigoted fana- 
ticism as was characteristic of the German Lutherans ; and 
although Terserus, who had been created Bishop of Abo by 
king Charles Gustav (1658), resisted the attempt of queen 
Christina, who was desirous of returning to Sweden, to obtain 
leave for Catholic worship in Sweden, and successfully pre- 
vented this privilege being granted to his royal pupil, yet 
this firm Protestantism did not save him in 1664 from de- 
position on the ground of Calixtinian, or, as they were then 
called, Syncretistic opinions. At the same diet, Bishop 
Mathie’s “idea boni ordinis” and his “rami olive” were 
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prohibited, and the “liber concordiz,” including therefore the 
“formula concordiz,” were adopted as binding upon the 
Swedish Church. With this decided step all active theo- 
logical life declined. The great points of interest in the 
Lutheran Church were almost as devoid of influence on 
practical life as the controversies of the declining days of 
Byzantine Christianity, and minute correctness of creed was 
regarded as more important than a scientific theology or 
spirituality and fervour of religious life. The clergy gradu- 
ally sunk in learning and in piety ; their position, mixed up 
as it is in Sweden far more with secular business than in 
other countries, led them into many temptations against 
which they had no power to stand, and the corruption of 
the Church extended far and wide. Only here and there 
men, touched by a deeper spirit, rose to protest against the 
evils which had encroached upon the purity of Christianity. 
In the beginning of the 18th century, Laurentius Ulstadius 
roused some popular feeling by the intense earnestness of 
his preaching against the scandalously unchristian character 
of clerical life. But it was in vain; he was condemned to 
imprisonment for life ; and when on the deathof Charles XIL, 
Ulrica Leonora celebrated her accession to the throne (1719) 
by a universal amnesty, the old man preferred the quiet 
seclusion of his prison cell to the sinful turmoil of the 
world, against which he was not permitted to protest, and 
obtained leave to end his days in his old prison. The 
pietistic movement of Germany, founded by Spener and 
Thomasius towards the end of the 17th century, had but 
few friends in Sweden ; Eric Tollstadius, rector of Shepps- 
holm, was its only noted defender; and his endeavours to 
rouse a more devout spirit were as fruitless as those of 
Ulistadius. His labours only called forth the Conventicle 
Act of 1713, made more severe in 1726, by which, under 
very severe penalties, all private meetings for religious wor- 
ship were prohibited throughout the kingdom. Most effec- 
tually, too, all inquiry into theological subjects was prevented 
by the law, which inflicted banishment and the confiscation 
of all property upon persons guilty of leaving the Established 
Church. It is not surprising, with such antecedents, to find 
that Liebetrut, in Hengstenberg’s Kirchen-Zeitung, is obliged 
to say, that “the Swedish Church is a church desolate !— 
dead !—lying under the anathema of God! The church unity 
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is the unity and peace of the churchyard.” Mr. Liittke con- 
fesses that he found this accusation only too true, though he 
does give, as we shall see, some symptoms of reviving life, 
some hopeful signs of an approaching resurrection. As to 
independent theological science, it may be said at once that 
it has no existence at all in Sweden. “The country which 
has produced poets like Tegnér, Atterborn and Bellman, 
naturalists like Linnzeus, Berzelius and Agardt, an historian 
like Geijer, and a theosophist like Swedenborg, has produced 
no one who has left a mark upon theological science.” The 
Swedes have drawn all their theological knowledge from 
Germany, and still continue to receive it from no other 
source. Mr. Liittke found that nearly one-half of all theo- 
logical libraries consisted of German works, and the pro- 
ductions of the press—nay, even the review articles, are, 
generally speaking, translations from the German. But it 
must not be imagined that the highest theological know- 
ledge is on that account known in Sweden or allowed to 
influence the convictions of the clergy ; nothing which can- 
not be harmonized with the well-defined limits of Swedish 
orthodoxy is received with favour. Mr. Liittke tells us how 
doubtfully a professor at Upsala spoke to him of Bleek’s 
Introduction, seeming to think that even this great opponent 
of Tiibingen theology had ventured upon very dangerous 
ground, and further how this same professor, half-jokingly, 
half-seriously, asserted his belief that there was no professor 
at any German university who, from a Swedish point of 
view, could be considered orthodox.* Mr. Liittke names 
two men at the University of Upsala who are, however, 
opening a prospect of better things, Professors Torrén and 
Beckman. The former, as Professor of Practical Theology, 
has directed his attention to the improvement of the schools, 
especially with respect to religious instruction. In so doing 





* In the Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung, No. 37 (1865), there is an extract 
from the Swedish ‘‘ Watchman,” a Church Review, in which the Rev. Mr. 
Ekdale, a clergyman, is called upon to resign his clerical office because he has 
translated a Danish work in which the value of St. John’s Gospel as an histo- 
rical document is unfavourably compared with that of the Synoptics. The 
German editor asks what would happen to a clergyman who should dare to 
translate Schenkel’s Characteristic of Jesus, not to say Strauss’s Life of Christ. 
Perhaps, with the case of Bishop Colenso before our eyes, we ought not to 
speak too proudly of any superiority on the part of our own Established Church 
and its clergy. 
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he has, however, not gained much favour among the clergy, 
who are decidedly opposed to all attempts which call for 
increased labour on their part. Beckman, the Professor of 
Systematic Theology, has founded a Review, in which he 
has tried to meet the prevalent rationalism on the one hand, 
and on the other to defend the positive foundations of Chris- 
tianity against the idealistic and pantheistic philosophy of 
Professor Bostroém, who with great ability inculcates prin- 
ciples which look down with complacent pity upon Christian 
doctrines, where they do not positively contradict them. 
These few statements, which contain the substance of Mr. 
Liittke’s description of these men, hardly give the reader a 
high impression of scientific activity ; but our author apolo- 
gizes for the meagre account by stating that the real scien- 
tific influence of professors in Sweden is confined to the 
lecture-room, as there is no encouragement given to literary 
labours, and each professor has, in addition to his university 
work, to attend to duties in the Consistory, and to fill the 
office of pastor to some church, which is no sinecure in 
Sweden. 

One curious fact is also stated with reference to the mode 
in which alone works of a scientific character can be pub- 
lished in Sweden. The small circulation which books 
written in Swedish can calculate upon at best, is of course 
narrowed when they are treatises addressed to a limited 
circle of readers among scientifically-trained men. This 
prevents many persons appearing as authors who would 
otherwise give to the world the results of their studies. 
To meet this difficulty, the professors at the universities 
have availed themselves of what has been abolished in Ger- 
many as a bad practice, and always write the dissertation 
which the candidate for a doctor's degree has to defend in 
public discussion. By means of the publication of these 
dissertations, some of the most valuable contributions have 
been made to Swedish scientific literature. As might be 
expected, they appear in strange fragmentary forms, often 
ending in the middle of a sentence, and waiting the next 
undergraduate’s promotion for the completion of a phrase. 
As many more persons graduate in Sweden than in most 
other countries, the standard of university learning not being 
very high, it does not take an over-long period to complete 
a work of moderate length. It is said that all the works 
of Linnzeus first appeared in this form. 
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The general tone of Swedish society is anything but reli- 
gious. The lethargy which obtains in the pulpit has very 
naturally extended to the congregations, and but little 
interest is taken in anything which refers to the religious 
life. A general spirit of indifferentism prevails. The attend- 
ance at church must, however, not be taken as a test of this, 
as the traveller will be surprised to see the people flocking 
every Sunday to their places of worship. Unfortunately, 
the attraction lies neither in the love of the devotional ex- 
ercises, nor even in the intellectual pleasure of listening to 
a good sermon. There is a curious custom in Sweden of 
making the pulpit the means of communicating all manner 
of information to the people at large. “Ifa farmer wishes 
to announce a sale of grain or of cattle, he sends a notice 
of his intention to all the churches near, with a regular fee 
for the clergyman.” Every Government announcement has 
to be published in this manner. Mr. Liittke saw a change 
in postal arrangements, at the foot of which was printed, 
“to be read from the pulpit.” Dr. Déllinger* reports, that 
“when, in an assembly of bishops, the abolition of this re- 
pulsive and troublesome custom was recently proposed, they 
almost all declared themselves favourable to its retention, 
for the reason, that if it were not for these announcements 
they would have only old women and children as their 
auditors.” In conversation with an intelligent Swede, the 
writer of these pages was told, that to find any one ‘really 
interested in religious matters among the more educated 
classes was a rare thing, and if any such were found they 
were always spoken of by society, with something very 
closely akin to contempt, as “Readers” (Lesare), a term 
which we will now proceed to explain.t 

The general tone of indifference among the population 





* The Church and the Churches, p. 257. 

+ ‘There appear to be no Dissenters: it is true there are a few Catholics 
and Jews in the country, and a class called ‘ Liisare,’ or Readers, which seems 
to be much on the increase. These latter can hardly, however, be called Dis- 
senters, because I never heard that they wish to interfere with the standard 
religion of the country. These Lasare, who are chiefly of the lower and middle 
classes, are simply rather stricter in their observance of their Christian duties 
than their neighbours—in fact rather more religious, and consequently, instead 
of being respected as they ought to be for setting a better example to their 
neighbours, they are universally sneered at, and ‘Oh, he’s a Lesar! is used 
asa term of reproach.” (Ten Years in Sweden, by an Old Bushman, p. 76. 
London, 1865.) For ‘* Lesar” read ‘‘ Methodist,” and we are transported into 
the England of a century ago! 
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has been broken by one curious development of religious 
earnestness. About the year 1803, in the mountains of 
Norrland, a reaction against the dead formality of the Church 
and the clergy began. With no intention of separating 
themselves from the Establishment, many persons, generally 
speaking of the lower classes of society, met together for 
the purpose of encouraging religious earnestness, and espe- 
cially for the study of the Scriptures—hence their name of 
“Readers.” They manifested the greatest purity in life and 
conversation ; but, as might be expected from their want of 
education, their zeal soon led to some fanatical excesses. 
They became ascetically puritan in their morality, and in- 
dulged, like most revivalists amongst ourselves, in eschato- 
logical fancies of the most extravagant nature. The power 
of the State was brought to bear against these people with 
little or no effect ; many of them emigrated, many permitted 
themselves to be fined and ruined by repeated exactions, 
sooner than give up the rich spiritual pleasures which 
their new faith afforded. Mr. Liittke, with the deep church 
feeling of a German theologian against sectarianism, has 
but little sympathy for the “Readers,” though, with his usual 
fairness, he allows them the credit of earnest Christian faith 
and zeal. A very curious phenomenon made its appearance 
in connection with this movement, which deserves the atten- 
tion of those who have noticed the presence, at the origin 
of a new spiritual activity among men, of manifestations 
which it is not easy to explain from ordinary experience. 
Like the Methodists and the Irvingites, some of the more 
enthusiastic “ Readers” claimed a special inspiration from 
the Holy Ghost. In the province of Smiland, preachers 
arose, the whole burden of whose teaching was the need of 
penitence. 


“This preaching occurred, however, in a very peculiar manner ; 
it was a direct seizure of the preachers by a mysterious power, 
whose involuntary instruments they seemed to be as long as they 
were speaking. Not only did the discourses seem to surpass the 
ordinary culture of the speakers, but generally speaking they 
knew nothing of what they had said when they had finished. 
Many persons, of both sexes and of every age, thus became 
preachers of repentance. Referring to the words in John i. 23 
(gwvn Bomvroc), they were called ‘ voices’ (rostar), and their ser- 
mon a ‘cry’ (rop). The preachers were seized with symptoms 
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of a morbid state of body and mind; they fell to the ground in 
convulsions and remained thus for a time ; then becoming quiet, 
they began to speak, lying on the ground or standing up with 
closed eyes, continuing their discourse for hours together with 
unusual power of voice. They seemed to be in a condition of 
perfect mental abstraction, their senses being closed against all 
outward impressions. In their usual condition, these people 
shewed no signs of being in any way morbidly excited; and eye- 
witnesses describe them as simple, matter-of-fact and healthy 
men. Their preaching, too, manifested nothing unhealthy; they 
were full of earnestness in the endeavour to awaken penitence 
and faith in their hearers; they shewed great knowledge of the 
human heart, were full of holy horror of sin and of firm and en- 
lightened faith, and remarkable for their choice and application 
of passages of Scripture.” 

Our author is obliged to confess that he sees no other ex- 
planation for the phenomenon than the direct influence of 
the Divine Spirit, and as a manifest proof of this he italicizes 
the fact that they did not preach against the Established 
Church !—a proof curious as regards these revivalists, and 
not less amusing as regards himself. He gives, however, an 
interesting instance of this unsectarian tone of preaching : 

“A poor woman, after having pointed out in her ery all that 
God has done for the conversion of us Christians, and having 
spoken of the clergy as his ‘ordained’ messengers, continued, 
‘Are they not all his messengers, the faithful and the unfaithful ? 
Did you ever hear one of them exhort you from the pulpit to 
continue your sinful life? If the condition of the Swedish clergy 
is considered, and it be remembered that many of them deserve 
indeed no better praise than this, that from the pulpit they have 
not praised actual sin, and how near the temptation must have 
been to uncover the dark side of the picture and dwell upon the 
vices of the clergy, it must indeed astonish us to behold this 
considerate conduct, this charity which believeth all things, which 
hopeth all things, and thinketh no evil.” 

These mysterious accompaniments of the revival have 
passed away, and no doubt many of the errors which are to 
be expected among uneducated enthusiasts have since made 
their appearance. The doctrine of the perseverance of saints 
has been openly avowed in its most objectionable form, and, 
to Mr. Liittke’s great horror, many of the “Readers” have 
left the Establishment to join the religious societies of Bap- 
tists and Methodists which, amid great persecution, have 
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been of late years established in Stockholm by English and 
American missionaries. These persecutions have been any- 
thing but nominal. The administration of the Lord’s Supper 
by unordained preachers has involved the minister and the 
recipients in severe fines and imprisonment. Colporteurs, 
who tried to teach as well as to sell the Scriptures, have 
been put in irons and imprisoned, no difference in this re- 
spect being made between Baptists and Lutherans.* The 
Baptists have, however, had several special grievances ; 
marriages celebrated by their own ministers were not recog- 
nized by the State ; and if the clergy refused to perform the 
service for Dissenters, there was no power to compel them 
in a country where for everything a certificate is needed 
proving conformity to the Established Church.f When Dr. 
Steane and the Rev. J. Howard Hinton visited Sweden in 
1858 in behalf of their persecuted Baptist brethren, they 
found that their trials were not past ; in order to administer 
the rite of baptism according to their ritual, they were obliged 
to meet at the dead of night or early dawn, and that all 
who joined in this secret service did so at the risk of penal- 
ties, if the facts became known to the authorities. And yet, 
notwithstanding these persecutions, there were at the close 
of 1857 no less than 2105 avowed Baptists, forming 45 
churches. They had no meeting-houses ; the majority of 
the people were poor, and from the description of some of 
the assemblies which these gentlemen attended, we think 
it must be concluded that they were uneducated as well. 
The number of these persecuted churches seems to increase, 
however, very rapidly under the slight modifications of the 
law in 1860, as at the close of the year 1862 the number 
of Baptists is said to be 5544, of whom 914 had been bap- 
tized in 1862. The number of churches had risen to 161, 
and of these 22 had meeting-houses. All Dissenters are still 
prohibited from holding religious meetings in any place but 
their own chapels or burying-grounds ; they may not receive 
any children but those of their own members in their schools ; 
no one may be accepted as a member of a Dissenting church 
who has not reached eighteen years ; no Dissenter is admis- 

* Faiths of the World, by the Rev. J. Gardner, M.A., Vol. II. p. 877. 

+ In order to permit a removal from one parish to another, a certificate is 
needed from a clergyman, containing not only the name of the applicant and of 
his parents, a record of his baptism, a statement as to his having had the small- 
pox or having been vaccinated, but also as to his ability to read, his knowledge 
of Luther's Catechisin and its explanations. 
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sible to any public office or employment; and yet, when a 
petition signed by 4116 Baptists was presented to the king 
asking for increased freedom, he sternly refused to propose 
any alleviation in the Diet, asserting that the changes of the 
year 1860 were quite sufficient. 

No Dissenting community may establish a new chapel 
without the express consent of the Crown, which may be 
withheld ; if permission is granted, a special officer is ap- 
pointed, who is personally held responsible for all irregulari- 
ties of his fellow-worshipers, and whose duties are to present 
a yearly report of all transactions in his church, and to give 
notice to the Government if any one joins the congregation. 
We give in a note* an extract from the Manchester Examiner 
and Times, shewing how the intolerance of Swedish ortho- 
doxy enters injuriously even into the most sacred relations 
of life, and close this part of our subject with the earnest 
hope that the power of public opinion will before long 
triumph in Sweden as it has done elsewhere, and remove 
from this most Protestant of countries the disgrace of being 
as intolerant as Rome. 

The orthodoxy of the Church has not preserved Sweden 
from the grossest vices. No country, we believe, could a 





* ‘Tt will perhaps be remembered that in 1858 six women were condemned 
to exile from Sweden on account of their having adopted the Roman Catholic 
religion. In consequence of the general outcry which was excited by this dis- 
play of intolerance, an ordinance was passed in 1860 which to some extent 
modified the severity of the law. The first article of this ordinance enacts 
‘that whoever publicly announces or propagates in any manner, with a view to 
proselytism, doctrines in opposition to the pure evangelical creed, will be 
punished by fines of from 50 to 300 rixdalers, or from two months to one year 
of prison.’ A severer punishment is inflicted upon those who, by threats or 
promises of temporal advantage, should endeavour to convert a Swede from the 
official religion. If the guilty person is not a Swede, he is requested to leave 
the kingdom. Half the fine is to belong to the person who gives information. 
This was all the advancement in toleration that could be obtained from the 
Swedish clergy, who form one of the four states of the realm. It now appears 
that M. Schutze, the husband of one of the women who was banished in 1858, 
applied last year for a divorce and obtained it. Madame Schutze was not heard 
before the tribunal, and her property was confiscated. The following is the 
official document in which the Consistory of Stockholm pronounced the divorce : 
‘Considering that Anne Schutze, the wife of Charles John Schutze, has been 
condemned to banishment from the kingdom of Sweden, for apostacy from the 
pure evangelical doctrine ; that for this reason the civil tribunal of Stockholm, 
by decree of the 17th March last, declared the marriage tie dissolved ; that the 
husband producing this decree before the Consistory, and asking to have it put 
in force, the Consistory, by virtue of this decree and the royal ordinance of the 
27th April, 1810, declares the marriage tie between C. J. Schutze and Anne 
Schutze dissolved.’ The signatures and seal of the Consistory are attached to 
this document.” 
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few years ago have rivalled her in intemperance. It was not 
an uncommon thing to see proclamations against drunken- 
ness in all the places of public resort, announcing that it 
would be regarded not as an extenuation, but as an aggra- 
vating circumstance, in all criminal cases, and fixing the 
penalty which should be borne by all clergymen who, by 
appearing in the pulpit when intoxicated, should give offence 
to their congregations. Twenty years ago, the distilleries in 
the country were no fewer than 170,000. The use of spirits 
was not confined to the lower classes, as we can imagine in 
view of the above-cited proclamations ; and though dram- 
drinking is much on the decline, it is still the practice to 
begin dinner by drinking several glasses of spirit. Mr. Liittke 
maintains that this practice, however much it may have 
lessened of late years, is still the chief cause of the moral 
degradation of whole districts and entire classes of the com- 
munity ; and we can readily believe him. But this evil has 
produced a strong temperance movement. Wieselgren, a 
clergyman who has taken the position in Sweden which 
Father Mathew occupied in Ireland, has devoted all his life 
and his energies to the great work. His writings, and above 
all his unrivalled eloquence, have produced most encouraging 
results. In his own parish, 61 of the 62 distilleries are 
closed, and the abstinence movement he began gained a 
convert even in the late King Oscar. The number of dis- 
tilleries has been reduced to 200, though it must be remarked 
that this diminution has mostly occurred in the small esta- 
blishments, so that production has not proportionately de- 
creased. It is, however, no small thing to say that the con- 
sumption of spirits is now only one-fifth of what it was 
before Wieselgren began his philanthropic labours. The 
work of promoting temperance has led to the establishment 
of other truly Christian agencies: domestic missions are 
beginning their benevolent operations, and, by reacting upon 
the higher classes, are producing a more earnest interest in 
religious matters. Much has not yet been done, especially 
when present achievements are compared with what remains 
to be done; but in so apathetic a body as the Swedish 
Church, every new sign of life is full of interest. Several 
houses of refuge have been established, in which at first the 
children of those families who were ruined by indulgence 
in drink were received, but which have gradually extended 
their aims to the reception of those in danger of falling into 
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crime, or who have already come under the notice of the 
police. Some of these schools, founded in the first enthu- 
siasm of the new temperance movement, have been closed, 
but others are still in active and useful operation. Mr. 
Liittke reports the interesting visits he made to several of 
the schools, and gives a very favourable description of one 
of the largest of them in the neighbourhood of Lund, in 
which boys and girls are apparently being trained as useful 
members of society ; though he complains that sufficient 
variety is not given in the employment of the children, agri- 
culture being almost exclusively the occupation for which 
they are prepared. We are not quite convinced that very 
much might not be said in favour of this plan, as the hard 
work of tillage forms a most valuable corrective to the pre- 
cocious cunning of too many of the destitute children trained 
in the vices and self-indulgence of city life. A deaconesses’ 
institution has been founded on the model of the celebrated 
establishment at Kaiserswerth: unfortunately, the sister- 
hood rarely finds recruits from any class above that of the 
daughters of small farmers ; and in a few cases, when ladies 
were desirous of consecrating themselves to this benevolent 
work, they have been prevented by the interference of their 
friends and connections, as nursing is still looked upon in 
Sweden, as perhaps it is also elsewhere, as a menial office. 
A girls’ school and a penitentiary connected with the Home 
are doing a very useful work in a very efficient manner. A 
society for the care of women discharged from prison has 
also been founded, under the patronage of the Duchess of 
Ostgothland, but only so lately as to give as yet no evi- 
dence either of success or failure. One fact, however, which 
reflects a sad light upon the morality of Stockholm, where 
the institution has its home, appears in its last annual re- 
port—two-fifths of the women it received had been impri- 
soned for infanticide. Similar charities—amongst others, two 
Bible societies and various missionary societies—bear witness 
to the awakening of the Church to a new life. What form 
that life will take it is impossible to say, but any movement 
must be preferable to the dark stagnation of the last cen- 
tury and of the first quarter of the present. The breath 
seems to have come from the four winds upon the dry bones 
of the Swedish Church, and its members will perhaps soon 
shew that the life which has re-entered them is inspired by 
the spirit of the Lord. = 
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V.—THEOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO PROGRESSIVE 
KNOWLEDGE: 


An ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE Session 1865-6 oF 
MancuHesterR New Couwece, Lonpon, Oct. 9, 1865. 


THE College which resumes its work this day professes 
to impart a special training for the Christian Ministry: and 
the Christian Minister is one who, in discipleship to Jesus 
Christ, aims to guide the reverence, to ennoble the consci- 
ence, and sustain the piety, of men. To treat such an office 
as the object of a particular discipline, not simply for the 
character and affections, but for the intellect too, takes for 
granted, what has not always been admitted, that Theology 
is, in some sense, a Science and admits of being methodi- 
cally taught. This assumption would be false, if religious 
truth were simply a natural intuition, or a supernatural 
inspiration, in each individual mind. Just as Aristotle, in 
order to save Ethics for scientific treatment, dismisses the 
hypotheses that virtue is either a native faculty or a given 
feeling, and insists that it is a formed quality and developed 
‘rder of preferences in the mind ;* so, if our “schools of the 
prophets” are to have any justification, we must be prepared 
to shew, that religion contains matter for teaching, and is 
neither inborn like eyesight, nor an arbitrary visitant like 
a trance or dream: for, in the one case, training would be 
superfluous, and, in the other, impossible. All teaching is 
communication from mind to mind: it implies that one 
mind may know more than another, and the same mind 
more at a later time than at an earlier. And, using the 
inequality as instrument for the progress, it further assumes 
that teacher and taught, instead of being abandoned to 
lonely inspiration,—“ words that cannot be uttered,” — have 
a common medium of thought and mutual intelligence, and 
can meet, when they speak together, upon the same real 
objects. As every Medical school takes for granted, by its 
very existence, that the animal body is real, and its physi- 
ological constitution permanent and cognizable ; as every 
Law school takes for granted that human society is constant, 
and throws its self-regulating forces into a machinery but 
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little variable ; so does a Theological school assume that 
God and his relations to man are objective realities, perpe- 
tually there and approachable by human faculties. Two 
things therefore, with regard to the nature of religion, are 
denied by every such institution as this: (1) it is not a 
mere natural instinct; (2) it is not a mere supernatural 
grace. And two things about it are affirmed: (1) it pre- 
sents something real and permanent for the intellect to hold 
by; (2) it has its undetermined and progressive lines, on 
which it is the business of the teacher to move and mark 
the fixed points as they emerge. 

Without this mixed composition, of the constant and the 
variable, it may be doubted whether, intellectually, religion 
would retain its interest at all Were it nothing but a 
scheme of shifting conceptions, unrelated to anything 
beyond our personality ——the mere shadow of ourselves 
flung on the universe without,—it might remain, like any 
other illusion, a curious object of psychological analysis, 
but would lose all serious place in human life. Were it, 
on the other hand, a scheme of absolute knowledge, so 
determined and rounded off as to be, like its Object, 
“without variableness or shadow of a turning,” it might ne 
doubt be recited afresh to each generation, like the alphabet 
or the numeration table, and so far be made the business 
of a school: but however new to the learner, it would be 
old to the teacher, and become wearisome as a routine, 
unquickened by the real life of his mind. So repugnant is 
this to both the intellectual and the spiritual nature, that 
no effort can render it possible for long. Thought is alive, 
and cannot rotate like a machine ; and, in its eagerness for 
movement, carries every science with it, if not into advance, 
into aberration,—at any rate into change. Still more are 
reverence and affection alive; and, while faithful to the 
same object, they are unable to rest without transporting 
it into a new air and investing it with fresh lights: so that 
a religion forbidden to improve betakes itself to degeneracy, 
rather than become petrified, and, instead of growing up- 
wards into statelier proportions, breaks into lateral defor- 
mities, as the only vent for its vitality. What, for instance, 
are all the outrages on sense and history committed by the 
prophetic or allegorical interpreter, but an attempt to adjust 
a fixed text to a moving world, to find room within the 
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narrow frame of the ancient letter for the grand lines and 
various groups of the modern picture? These cannot be 
left out of the scheme of faith, since they have found their 
way into the scheme of things: and those who seek for 
God, not in his own universe, but in a document about it, 
are obliged to stretch and distort the record to make room 
for what is not there. Even in the most stationary theo- 
logies, the real interest lies in the expansion of old truth to 
embrace and consecrate the newest births of time. 

The mode, however, of dividing the constant from the 
variable elements in a religion is not always the same; 
and in the intellectual training of Christian teachers, it 
makes the greatest difference which of two principles we 
adopt as our rule. 

The first assumes that the things to be taught are a 
determinate stock of truths given in perpetuity, susceptible 
of no increase, secured against all abatement. These are 
the divine constants ; filling the whole sphere of religion ; 
and throwing out all the variables into the secular sciences 
and arts ; amid which religion is to find its application 
without any reaction upon its theory. Let us consider 
what direction is naturally impressed upon theological 
education by this assumption. 

The primary aim will be to teach methodically the fixed 
scheme of positive religion, and secure on every side its 
hold on the student’s mind. Nor is it by any means a 
scanty intellectual culture that may subserve this end. 
For the Protestant (to whom we must limit our view) the 
scheme is embodied in Scripture. Now to be master of 
Scripture is to be at home in two languages, most unlike 
each other, and long silent upon the earth ; to have an eye 
and ear for their dialectic variations in time and place ; 
to trace the literary life of the Hebrew people from its 
dawn to its decline, and of Christendom in its obscure 
beginnings ; to be familiar with the history of the Eastern 
world till it became a province of the West. These resources 
are needed for entering into the interior of Scripture. But 
no ancient book is rightly appreciated, unless its external 
history is surveyed, and the witnesses examined to its origin, 
its travels, its transmission, the uncertainties of its text, 
and worth of its translations :—researches, the extent and 
complexity of which are sufficiently attested by the immense 
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critical apparatus they have placed at our disposal. From 
the moment when the Scriptures were snatched from sacer- 
dotal keeping and delivered over, as the new-found oracles 
of God, to the venerating scrutiny of reading men, the 
development of sacred learning was large and rapid ; and, 
though for a time suspended by the excitement and desola- 
tion of religious wars, still shewed, in Limborch and Le 
Clerc, how little the intellectual impulse given by Calvin 
and Beza had spent its force. The refinement and security 
which modern scholarship has gradually attained, and the 
compendious form into which the results of vast research 
are now reduced, are unfavourable to the reputation of 
those earlier masters of sacred criticism: the light hand- 
book gives us what we want at a glance, and their heavy 
folios are left to gather the dust upon our shelves. But 
whoever has occasion to consult them will be disposed to 
wonder at the vast strides of approach already made towards 
the standard of learning in our own day ; especially when 
he remembers to how great an extent the scholar of the 
sixteenth and even the seventeenth century had to be his 
own lexicographer and grammarian, to make his own index 
and concordance, to work out his own archeology, to con- 
struct his own maps and tables of dates, and go to the 
sources of history for himself. These disadvantages, which 
would excuse a much greater inaccuracy than we actually 
find, drove the man of learning out over an immense field, 
and gave him a range of erudition and a grasp of judgment 
which may well astonish the more special students of later 
times. 

The proportions in which the religious and the simply 
intellectual impulse contributed to the great works of Pro- 
testant erudition, it is impossible to determine. Were it 
not that, at the revival of learning, precisely similar phe- 
nomena appeared on the field of secular literature, and 
Joseph Scaliger and Henry Stephens rivalled the greatest 
prodigies of theological industry, we might be tempted to 
say that nothing short of an overpowering reverence for 
the Bible as the word of God, could sustain the laborious 
patience of the old divines, or invest with any living inte- 
rest their verbal criticisms and technical disputes. Perhaps 
the spell put upon the imagination in the two cases, by the 
undiscovered wisdom and beauty of Pagan literature, and 
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by the spiritual depth of the sacred books, was not so 
dissimilar as we might suppose, and would stir the mind 
to the same efforts, and produce analogous results. But, 
when the first flush of wondering impulse had passed away, 
secular and sacred learning were doomed, by a single cause, 
to take different directions, and acquire a character ever 
more distinct. The Scriptures were assumed to be a con- 
tinuous oracle, an unbroken authoritative record, homoge- 
neous for all the purposes of religious guidance, a divine 
book in which the ever-living Author, wielding the human 
secretaries as his organs of communication, discloses all 
that is known of his will and moral government. If a critic 
were to treat the Iliad of Homer, the Cyropzdeia of Xeno- 
phon, and the history of Thucydides, as belonging to one 
another, and all as components of the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, the results could scarcely be more fatally grotesque. 
No doubt, the sanctity attributed to every line secured an 
eager and prolonged scrutiny of the text, word by word: 
but the gaze was too close, and the imaginary light was too 
intense, for clear and comprehensive vision. An exaggerated 
significance was seen in the simplest phrase ; narrative was 
construed into type, and myth mistaken for history; a 
Hebrew ode was made to yield evangelic dogma; and 
whether the Elohist or the Jehovist told the story of Crea- 
tion, whether Job affirmed of God or his friends denied, 
whether the Preacher taught Epicureanism or the later 
Isaiah the law of humiliation, whether Matthew presented 
Christ as miraculously conceived, or Paul as the pre-existing 
spiritual Adam, or John the evangelist as the Incarnate 
Logos,—it was all alike authoritative:—the various ele- 
ments fused into one uniform alloy, and re-issued, as 
shekels of gold, to serve for coin of the temple. In the 
presence of such preconceptions, it is evident that all histo- 
rical method, all recognition of natural growth of religious 
ideas, all critical appreciation of contrasted doctrines, all 
discharge of local and personal errors from the imperishable 
essence of divine truth, must remain impossible : and scho- 
larship, kindled at first, but dizzied at last, with the mono- 
tonous glory it sees upon the page, settles into blindness 
and distinguishes nothing. There is an immense accumu- 
lation of theological erudition ; but, under this spell, it lies 
dead and dark, and yields none of the brilliant results of 
VOL. I. 2Y 
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the corresponding secular learning. There is not within it 
the free, sincere and healthy movement on which elsewhere 
the veracious instinct of the intellect insists ; it is held in 
hand and marched about, as if to check an enemy. Are 
there weak places exposed and threatened? its masses are 
ordered up to close and hide them. Can an impression be 
made of reserved strength? its ranks are opened to shew 
it and scare assault away. This is not the spirit of the 
true scholar ; who, knowing no enemy, can leave unguarded 
any holy places already held, and go forth, as pilgrim and 
explorer, to find new ones that shall enlarge his homage 
and consecrate fresh points upon the world. 

Not even the most rigid theologian, however, can live 
exclusively with what he regards as the constants of religion. 
Fix these as he may, he finds himself in a changing scene, 
with the variables of which he is in immediate contact ; and 
the relations between the immutable data of his creed and 
the shifting conditions of human life have to be re-adjusted, 
as new ideas and wants arise. To qualify himself for this, and 
become a proficient in applied religion, he must know how 
the world is going on, follow in the track of the advancing 
sciences, listen to the tones of the younger literature, and 
breathe the air of other men’s thought. He cannot act as 
trustee of the deposit committed to him, unless he looks 
around him and sees how it is to be administered in the 
altered temper of the generations as they rise ; what doubts 
it has to meet, what repugnance to encounter; by what 
fresh paths of approach it must reach minds now transported 
into uncalculated latitudes. Theological education, there- 
fore, however severely conservative, is far from deserving 
the reproach of indifference to the march of the phenomenal 
sciences. Its own purpose can never be fulfilled without a 
comprehensive knowledge, revised and filled in from time 
to time, of whatever the historical critic, and the inductive 
philosopher, and the speculative thinker, may profess to 
have achieved. But, under such an inflexible system, the 
student’s specialty is this ; through his wide range he sees 
nothing in its simply natural light, judges nothing by its own 
proper evidence, but carries with him a criterion foreign to 
the field ; his stock of constants he uses as regulative, deter- 
mining without appeal what shall be taken and what be 
left ; all that falls in with them he appropriates and works 
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in to modernize his creed ; all that conflicts with them he 
discards and blackens as profane. By thus importing the 
postulates of a divinity-school as the measure of inductive 
truth, a hopeless breach is created between the logic of theo- 
logy and that of science, and a war begun which is the more 
miserable, because the parties to it, always within reach of 
irritating challenge, move upon different lines and can never 
fairly meet. It is needless to say how this method spoils 
everything it touches, scholarship, natural knowledge, reli- 
gion, and produces the temper most alien to the genius of 
them all. Is it not a melancholy fact that every modern 
science has had to make good its footing, not only against 
sluggish incredulity and prejudice, but against misguided 
piety? that the very Sun could not find his right place in 
the heavens, or Man prove, by bits of pottery and flint, his 
long tenancy of this earth, without a clamour of devout fear 
and futile contradiction? Is it right that we should always 
know beforehand, irrespective of the evidence, what recep- 
tion every physical or ethnological theory which makes large 
demands on time, every critical verdict which lowers the 
date or re-names the author of a Hebrew book, will meet 
with from the clergy? There must be something wrong in 
a system which disturbs the quiet of eternal truth by dis- 
solving in it a fermenting mass of decaying opinion ; and 
whoever can precipitate the precarious foreign admixtures, 
and leave the fountains of faith pure and clear, brings the 
truest healing to the moral and spiritual life of men. 

In order to provide for this function, and escape the evils 
just described, the College for which I speak to-day follows 
a different rule in drawing its line between the constants 
and the variables in religion. The principle is this: the 
things about which we teach are given in perpetuity ; but 
the things to be taught about them are open to revision in 
every age. God, in his relations to the universe and to our- 
selves; Man, his individual and social nature, his respon- 
sible position, his history, his destination,—are the ultimate 
objects which we here aspire to know ; and, as media of this 
knowledge, on the philosophical side, the intellectual, ethical 
and spiritual phenomena of the mind ; and, on the histori- 
cal, the manifestations of Divine Life in the past of our 
humanity, and primarily in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ, with whom it culminates, and from whom dates a 
new birth of inextinguishable faith and aspiration, a new 
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glow, unexhausted yet, of pity and of hope. The form and 
spirit of an intellectual training conducted on this principle 
it is not difficult to trace. 

It is sometimes supposed, that where so much is left open 
to revision, the continuity of belief must be broken, and no 
permanent roots be struck to feed the growth and mature 
the fruits of religious character. Each teacher, it is ima- 
gined, relying on his lonely fancies, and dignifying them 
with the name of intuitions, will begin his quest de novo, 
and think out his scheme of doctrine, as if he were floating 
by himself in space ; owning no authority, and deriving no 
strength from his partnership in the heritage of humanity. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. No doubt it must always 
rest with the individual reason and conscience to pronounce 
the personal verdict of true or false ; but the pleadings on 
which they decide are fetched from the gathered stores of 
Christian and heathen wisdom, and epitomize the thought 
expended on the oldest and deepest problems ; and, when 
seeming to flow immediately from a single mind, are ren- 
dered possible there only by a traceless myriad of influences 
infiltrating into it from earlier time. The whole Past must 
rain upon the uplands, and the clouds hang on the invisible 
peaks, of history, to make the smallest rill of thought that 
winds through our own day. Even in the philosophical 
treatment of natural Ethics and Religion, where, as in all 
deductive reasoning, we seem to be independent of what 
predecessors have found, and to draw conclusions that would 
be at home in any age, the appearance is illusory ; for that 
very human nature from whose phenomena we reason and 
whose affections we interpret, has expanded into new and 
richer forms, and presents, in its circle of Christian experi- 
ence, data unknown before. And in historical theology, the 
very semblance of any breach with the past is simply im- 
possible. No man can extemporize, or spin out of himself, 
a critical knowledge of ancient languages, literature and 
life ; he is here absolutely dependent on forerunners for his 
whole outfit of original assumptions and beliefs, and must 
start on his own explorings from the point at which they 
have deposited him. The slow and gentle way in which 
alone the shadows can ever break from off the ancient 
world, and a little light steal in, now from the pages of a 
recovered book, now through the propyleum of a dug-up 
temple, and then from some happy flash of philological 
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combination, sufficiently secures us, so long as we are simple 
and trustful, without fear and without guile, from any but 
silent and insensible changes of historical conviction. In 
such matters, the shocks all come from our insincerities and 
delays on the one hand, and from the reaction of irreverent 
extravagance provoked upon the other ; feverish paroxysms 
being the inevitable retribution of long reticence and sup- 
pression. 

In order to fall in with the peaceful course of theological 
change, to hold by what is undisturbed, and detach it from 
the doom of the rest, the student must be well brought up 
to the point already reached, the point at which he pitches 
his tent and raises his altar, till he is ordered to move on. 
This involves the whole apparatus of knowledge required, 
in the former case, by the stationary defender of the faith ; 
together with an important addition, viz. an acquaintance 
with the history of theology, in the largest sense ; not only 
with the ecclesiastical stages by which accepted dogma was 
formed, but with the inverse critical processes by which it 
has been partially dissolved, and removed from the faith of 
scholarly men. One who is pledged to hold a compacted 
scheme of belief as divine, can never recognize it as growing 
or declining with the changing seasons of our nature, at 
one time the creation, at another the victim, of human reason. 
He is obliged, therefore, to ignore its history, however 
indisputable it may be; to treat as an image fallen from 
heaven, some idol of doctrine which, if you are familiar with 
its first age, you may see gradually moulded under the 
pressure of the time; and to insist that it still stands as 
adamant, though in the dry intellectual air all its tenacity 
is gone, and observers wonder when the clay is to crumble 
into dust. Even within the memory of our own generation, 
how many are the determinate points of change, which it 
would be simply stupid not to register as past events in the 
history of opinion! What has become of the date which 
stood in our school-tables, “Creation of the World, B.C. 4004? 
and what of the next, “The Universal Deluge, B.C. 2348”? 
Into what undreamt-of distance has Egyptian chronology 
retreated ! yet how many such steps must we repeat, ere 
we alight upon the first vestiges of man! and how many 
more, to exhaust the relics of life and death upon this 
world! We have learned to recognize the composite struc- 
ture and comparatively low date of the Pentateuch ; the 
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progression of religious doctrine through the Old Testament ; 
its variety in the New; the mixture of unhistorical ele- 
ments in both, and of human opinions long ago corrected, 
and expectations never fulfilled) In what state of mind 
would the scholar be who did not know these things? or 
the reasoner who should suppose that they left all as it was 
before? All that is real, indeed, all that is Divine,—God 
in his perfection, Christ in his filial sanctity, and for hu- 
manity the eternal law of Duty and Self-sacrifice—they and 
similar changes without end, sweep past and leave more 
majestic than before. But he only can feel the serenity of 
this assurance, to whose trust no constants are essential 
beyond the irremovable realities. 

Even he, however, must, from time to time, take careful 
account of the course of discovery in its bearings on the 
common heritage of faith, with a view to guide and re-settle 
the piety of others. For this end, something more is needed 
than a knowledge of what has already been done, affecting 
theological belief: he must know what is stil doing,—the 
inquiries that are hovering and preparing to alight,—the 
thoughts that are in the air,—the weather-signs that drift 
upon the clouds: for these, interpreted by the law of the 
past, will often give a serviceable presage of the future, and 
prevent the misplacement of sympathy and effort. If he 
have the tact of a tender and pious heart, he will use this 
foresight of the probable direction of thought, not loudly to 
prejudge what is yet on trial, or to hurt a reverence which 
time, if it does not entirely spare, may gently train another 
way; but to avoid lingering too long upon a precarious spot, 
and silently to withdraw men’s worship to ground for ever 
sacred. But, beyond this noiseless preparation for changes 
that may not be far, he will guard his mind against any 
interest of religious partizanship in the pending problems 
of science or criticism. Removed alike from boastful elation 
at their progress and from blind repugnance to it, he will 
give his religion no regulative power over his scientific judg- 
ment: so that, from the tone of his devotion and the cast 
of his affections, you shall not be able to tell beforehand 
what he thinks of the origin of species, or the antiquity of 
man, or the date of Daniel, or the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel ; but he will surrender himself simply to the facts 
as they appear in evidence ; frankly going with every con- 
clusion fairly won ; pausing in every suspense ; resting on 
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what is undisturbed ; deeming it the office at once of reason 
and of faith, not to bespeak the universe that ought to be, 
but humbly to accept the universe that is, and find room 
in it for reverence and trust. 

That this enlargement of the variables in theology, so as 
to include the whole sphere of phenomenal knowledge, is 
alone consistent with the true temper of the philosopher 
and the scholar, will hardly be questioned. But how will 
it affect our religion? Does it not put Revelation at hazard? 
Is piety safe, when so much to which it clings is set afloat? 

I reply, our rule sets nothing afloat, but only provides 
how we shall demean ourselves towards that which, by the 
decree of nature and of God, zs afloat : and the rule is simply, 
not to deal with it, whilst it is in motion, as if it were 
fixed. Certainty is not ours to create or to annihilate ; we 
cannot make it, by pretending it; we do not destroy it, by 
letting its absence speak for itself. If piety has been brought, 
as is too probable, to cling to many doubtful and perishable 
things, so far it is assuredly unsafe: but will you remedy 
this by declaring the doubtful to be sure, and the perishable 
immortal? or, by giving the affection its true Object, and 
carrying it to an eternal rest? If Christendom, sickly and 
feeble with its long disease of dogma, has got to put its 
trust, not so much in the living God and his own real ways, 
as in certain opinions about him and reports of his acts, it 
is a healing process to disengage its soul from the detaining 
veil of human notions and propositions, and deliver it straight 
into personal divine relations. An unreserved repose upon 
reality, an acceptance of it as better than any semblance 
and having absolute right over our ideas, is the genuine 
piety of the intellect, without which there is no sacredness 
in its exercise, no struggling refractions, no tender tints of 
trust and sacrifice, to mellow its dry light. 

All “ Revelation,” by the very force of the term, must be 
a disclosure of things as they are. Every corrected concep- 
tion of things as they are, sustained by scientific evidence, 
either concurs with the presumed revelation, or it does not. 
If it does not, a human error is eliminated from an aggregate 
which we had charged entirely on God, and what is his own 
stands purified: the natural has gained a light, and the 
supernatural has lost a darkness. If it does concur, then 
what was before known as revealed is now also known as 
natural: we see for ourselves what had been taken on the 
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testimony of those who knew better ; and our apprehension 


is unspeakably cleared and deepened. The truth no longer 
hangs detached, plainly seen indeed, but apart from its tissue 
of relations ; it has found its footing and settled upon its 
own ground. Revealed religion, so far as it is not fancied 
but real, must always be undergoing this conversion into 
natural: if it gives us the master-thought of God, the true 
key to which the unopened recesses of the inner and the 
outer world will yield, it can hardly fail to find, or by de- 
veloping to add, the experiences which conform to it and 
evidence it. Whatever, being found in Scripture, is re-found 
in nature and in life, becomes an independent possession of 
humanity ; and, except that the history of truth is only 
second in importance to truth itself, the very Scriptures 
might so far suffer again their medieval disappearance, with- 
out loss of the treasure they had given to the world. 

And, if the theologians could but look with a calm eye 
upon the past, they must see that, wherever the strife is 
over and the field is still, every advance of knowledge has 
been a gain to religion, won at the expense only of deforming 
fictions. As our petty schemes of the world break in pieces 
and fall away, diviner ones construct themselves and make 
us ashamed of our regrets. Who would now, in the interests 
of piety, wish to have back the childish little kosmos of the 
Hebrew legends, or the three stories of the Pauline heaven? 
or dare to say, that, in superseding them, Copernicus and 
Newton blasphemed? Who would choose to have no kosmos 
at all till six thousand years ago, or fling a stone at a Her- 
schel or a Lyell for letting in light and shewing life within 
that dark immensity? The age of the world, as it deepens, 
does but prolong its testimony to God, and make it worthier 
of his eternity: its scale, as it expands, does but place us 
in a temple more august, and nearer to his Infinity. Does 
any one, whose mind has been enlarged by ancient history 
and whose heart has listened to the old mythologies, want 
to have his sympathies reduced again to the “chosen people,” 
and the divine communion with our race, so various and 
pathetic in its early struggling tones, restricted to that only 
channel? And if from the person of Jesus Christ the arti- 
ficial dress of Messianic investiture, and some disguising 
shreds of Jewish fable, drop away, who that can fix an 
appreciating eye on the emerging form, will not say that it 
is diviner far, embodying in its grand and touching linea- 
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ments the essence and spirit of a new life of God in our 
humanity? This experience, this removal to a higher point 
of faith, is from the first the invariable result with the 
scholar who works most freely, because quite trustfully, at 
these problems: as, after long delay, it comes to be the 
result with all at last. The intermediate disturbance of reli- 
gious calm,—the pious dismay on the one hand, the petu- 
lant irreverence on the other,—befall chiefly those who do 
not intimately commune wifh such researches, but, looking 
on, judge them by external and inapplicable standards, and 
not by their inner and essential relations. Whoever, in these 
things, has gone deep and touched ground, is not afraid of fall- 
ing into a bottomless abyss : and hence the moral importance 
of that thoroughness of study which we strive to cultivate 
here. For, may we not say, the essence of the large and liberal 
spirit lies in the absence of fear and the promptness of love? 
Before quitting this desk it is my pleasant duty to make 
up our annual register of honours obtained at Midsummer 
in the classes of University College by studerits of Man- 
chester New College. In Professor Seeley’s Latin classes, 
three of our students were honourably distinguished ; in the 
Lower Senior, the second certificate being awarded to Mr. 
Higginson ; and in the Junior class, Mr. J. C. Odgers receiv- 
ing the prize, and Mr. Hulme the third certificate ; in the 
Higher Division of the Senior, Mr. Jones and Mr. Higginson 
both receiving seventh certificates: whilst, in the Lower 
Junior, the fourth certificate was awarded to Mr. J. C. 
Odgers, and the seventh to Mr. Hulme. In Professor De 
Morgan’s mathematical classes, three of the same names 
occur again; Mr. Higginson, in the Lower Senior, taking 
the fifth certificate ; Mr. Jones, in the Higher Junior, taking 
the fifth ; and in the Lower Junior, Mr. Odgers, the second ; 
completing his honours in Professor Masson’s English class, 
where he received the first certificate. Associates on the 
same roll, it is pleasant to see the names of Lee, Lamport, 
Paget and Williams; a partnership at once gratifying to 
the friendships of the class-room, and marking the parallel 
and harmonious working of the two institutions combined 
within these walls. Year by year, as I read or hear this list, 
I thank God that, when our working-day is over, the pro- 
vision is secure for service in advance of ours, on both the 
great fields, of civil and religious life. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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VI.—TRISTRAMS LAND OF ISRAEL. 


The Land of Israel: a Journal of Travels in Palestine, 
undertaken with special Reference to its Physical Cha- 
racter. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.LS., &. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1865. 


THERE must always be a respect, profounder than that 
either paid or due to the simple charm of travel, rendered 
to every fresh account of the Land of Israel. In vain we 
may plead that the Severn is as holy as the Jordan, and 
Helvellyn as sacred as Lebanon, since God is everywhere 
equally present to the soul open for the reception of His 
spirit ; in spite of the strictest rationalism, haunting sanc- 
tities will cling to the spots hallowed by Jewish legend, 
history and faith. The land where patriarchs kept their 
flocks and prophets prophesied, and the peculiar physical 
features of which so manifestly touched the heart of Christ, 
and gave their tone and colour to his speech, will ever be 
the Holy Land; and the name of every well and village, 
valley and mountain, be laden with a reverential regard. 

We cannot but hold the fact, that the historical records 
of our religion are inextricably entwined with Eastern forms 
of life and scenery, as of spiritual advantage. The most 
diverse forms of civilization are thus brought within the 
hallowing influence of one faith; and the result is that 
peculiar quickening of the imagination which involves the 
sympathetic action of our higher spiritual nature. In the 
climate, scenery and productions of Palestine, the familiar 
and the unfamiliar are most strangely blended. From sweet 
English meadows, the traveller plunges into the desert ; now 
he hears the cheery notes of the little waterouzel as on 
Cheviot-side, and now shoots the African sand-grouse ; in 
the heat of noonday he rests beneath the palm, in the even- 
ing encamps under an oak such as he climbed in boyhood 
in the home field; while within the same quire of botanical 
paper he preserves an Indian and an almost Arctic plant. 
We do not doubt that our Christian prayers are uncon- 
sciously influenced by this characteristic of the Land of 
Israel, pervading as it does so deeply the scriptural phrase- 
ology in which they are clothed. Illustrations drawn from 
known plants and scenes being blended with unknown 
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names, at once render the familiar more unfamiliar, and the 
unfamiliar more familiar; thus giving the sanctity of holy 


association to varied forms of thought and feeling. 


“When Solomon spoke of trees, from the ‘ cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,’ his bota- 
nical range extended from the hardy pine under northern snows 
to the plants of the sultry deserts of Arabia. No land could be 
found more capable of providing illustrations for a Book which 
was to be read and understood by the men of north and south 
alike—which was to teach the lessons of truth equally to the 
dweller in the tropics and under the poles—than this, in which 
the palm, the vine, and the oak flourish almost side by side.’’* 


As a traveller, Mr. Tristram takes high rank, uniting 
within himself many qualifications. A clergyman, as yet 
unperplexed with any doubt touching the ancient record, 
he lingers over each detail of scriptural name and locality 
with loving reverence. To determine a doubtful site, is to 
him almost a religious exercise, discharged with the loyal 
care of a worshipful faith. At the same time, as a naturalist 
of repute, he possesses an educated power of observation 
united with more regard for the discernment of facts than 
for the establishment even of Biblical theories. He has 
none of that strong desire to see exactly what is wanted, for 
the sake of a preconceived interpretation of Scripture, which 
has led some observers, for example, to describe flint strongly 
impregnated with oxide of iron as basalt, simply because 
a volcano was required in a particular locality for the de- 
struction of Sodom. 

The spirit of a true and honest lover of nature, and of a 
healthful personal courage, pervades the book. Certainly 
a traveller might be excused some expression of feverish 
anxiety when, encamped near a desolated village, the slaugh- 
tered bodies of women and children scattered around, he is 
told by the old sheikh in charge to go to bed and “be 
happy,” but at the same time not to undress and to be sure 
to keep all arms ready by his side ; but throughout this and 
several other nerve-trying experiences, Mr. Tristram and his 
party carry themselves with a manliness which approaches 
to the chivalry of travel. The primary object of the expe- 
dition was scientific. A period of ten months (1863-64) 
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was spent in the examination chiefly of the geology and 
natural history of the country, attention being particularly 
directed to the basin of the Dead Sea and districts east of 
Jordan, as least accessible to travellers, and of which our 
knowledge is least complete. The book published by Mr. 
Tristram is, for the most part, a transcript of letters written 
on the spot, and very graphically conveys the observations 
and impressions of each day as to the scenery, features 
and products of the district through which the party was 
passing. We shall not attempt to follow the route in detail, 
but select a few points of interest, giving the precedence 
to those scientific researches which it was the avowed pur- 
pose of the journey to institute. 

The most valuable part of the book as a contribution to 
science is undoubtedly the collection of observations it con- 
tains regarding the peculiar distribution of the flora and 
fauna of Palestine. Plants, birds and animals, native to 
perfectly distinct climates, and which would be individually 
connected with entirely different centres of distribution in 
the classification of the naturalist, dwell together in a dis- 
trict not larger than the three northern counties of En- 
gland. It is not merely as upon the flanks of the Himalayas 
and other mountainous regions within the tropics, that dif- 
ference of height above the sea level involves variation of 
species, but that actual inhabitants of the tropical, tem- 
perate, and even almost arctic zones, are found perching on 
the same trees and among the same marshes, rocks and 
woods. At Wady Kurn, on the very shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the great fish-eating owl (Ketupa Ceylonensis) was 
captured ; now discovered for the first time beyond the 
limits of Southern India, although its westward range ex- 
tends toChina. At the same place also, the fox-headed bat 
(Xantharpyia cegyptiaca) marked the westward extension 
of an Indian fauna. Birds hitherto deemed exclusively 
African were not unfrequently collected ; among others, the 
striolated bunting (Emberiza striolata), an inhabitant of 
the Sahara and the Nubian desert, and never yet noted as 
occurring in Asia; and the bush chat (Sazicola philo- 
thamna), first discovered by Mr. Tristram in the Sahara. 
The grakle (Amydrus tristrami), a bird exclusively con- 
fined to the rocky gorges round the Dead Sea and the gorge 
of Kedron at Marsaba, is of peculiar interest, since the 
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group to which it belongs is exclusively African, and has 
not even a representative in Europe or Asia. To complete 
a contrast with India and Africa, a wild swan, shot at 
Solomon’s Pool, near Bethlehem, was brought into market 
by a countryman,—a bird never before recognized so far 
south; while the field-fare, water-ouzel and other well- 
known British species, were not unfrequently observed in 
various districts. At the Wady Sudeir, on the Dead Sea, a 
solitary lapwing of the common English species was ob- 
tained, almost destitute of flesh and well-nigh starved to 
death ; while by the same sea a new species of sparrow 
was discovered (Passer moaliticus), which appears to be no 
straggler either from Europe, Asia or Africa, but to be native 
and peculiar to this restricted locality. Evidently, in this 
collection of birds, we have indications of large geological 
changes since the period of the creation of the fauna now 
existing upon the earth. It cannot be explained by any 
theory of the chance wanderings of species from different 
climates ; the whole details of the phenomenon in question 
are far too delicate and too accurately proportioned for such 
a supposition. We have not only species from several zones, 
but some are dying out and others are localized within 
marked limits. We have not merely the occurrence of one 
or two stray specimens, but the systematic crossing of dis- 
tinct lines from several specific centres. Another explana- 
tion may possibly even at this day be suggested by those 
who harden their hearts against the influence of modern 
scientific research. It may be urged, that since “out of the 
ground in the Garden of Eden, the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam to see what he would call them,” it is not 
surprising that species of various kinds should be found 
lingering near the original centre of all creation, especially 
since the Ark, preserving examples of every living thing, 
rested upon Ararat. The original creation and subsequent 
preservation of all creatures at one centre is, however, an 
utterly helpless supposition: not only are the difficulties of 
travel for bird and insect and fresh-water fish insuperable, 
but in various widely separated regions the tertiary fossils 
bear a special and peculiar relationship to a locally existing 
fauna, indicative of the existence of specific centres in long- 
vanished ages. One or two further facts collected by Mr. 
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Tristram coincide with those already noted, and force us to 
look in the direction of geographical changes, occurring in 
comparatively recent geological time, for solution of the 
problem. The mixture of butterflies is as curious as that 
of birds. In the plain of Gennesaret, 

“While the flowers of the plain, with the exception of the 
anemone, differed from those of the hills, the butterflies, which 
now for the first time in our travels were abundant, curiously 
enough were for the most part identical with those of England ; 
many of which re-appear here after being supplanted by cognate 
species in Eastern and Southern Europe. Thus the painted lady 
(Cynthia cardui), the large and small cabbage whites ( Pontia 
brassica and P. rapi), swallow-tail ( Papilio machaon ), clouded 
orange (Colias edusa), were mingled with several Nubian and 
Egyptian species ; and our own orange tip ( Anthocharis curda- 
minis) takes the place of the South European A. eupheno.”* 


Not only do we thus find the mingling of species, native 
to climates as different as Nubia and England, upon a kind 
of neutral territory, but the reappearance of species which 
have disappeared in the connecting continent. The obser- 
vation is curiously indicative of the delicacy of climatic 
changes, the probable extent of which we shall immediately 
examine. It is well known that species of molluscs com- 
mon in the British seas during the crag epoch, disappeared 
with the descent of the glacier and the iceberg, returning 
with the renewal of the warmth of our waters: in such 
facts as those regarding the connection between the butter- 
flies of Palestine and Britain, we have a kindred illustra- 
tion of the principle, that the centre from which a fauna 
radiates, perpetually shifts with variation of climatic con- 
dition. 

We approach more nearly to zoological proof of geological 
changes, in the most extraordinary collection of fish made 
by Mr. Tristram from the Lake of Gennesaret. ; 

“Of the ten species obtained by us, a// were African ; three 
were new to science ; no less than four belonged to the genus 
Chromis, an African tropical genus, and of which the Sea of 
Galilee is by far the most northerly known limit. It is most 
unusual to find any genus so richly represented in its most out- 
lying provinces. Again, one (Hemichromis sacer) belongs to a 
genus first established on a species from the Gaboon, and of which 
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seven species have been brought by Dr. Kirk, Dr. Livingstone’s 
companion, from South-Eastern Africa. No geographically inter- 
mediate species are known. Do not these most interesting and 
unexpected discoveries point to some ancient geological epoch, 
when the long chain of fresh-water lakes extended from Hermon 
to the Zambesi, and the Jordan was an African river flowing into 
the Dead Sea, then a lake connected with the African lakes by 
the Red Sea, also a lake ?”* 


There can be little doubt that this suggestion is correct. 
It is not the only instance on record of fish being left behind 
by geographical alteration of their habitat. In the lakes of 
South Sweden, an occasional arctic species may be found— 
left behind by the last upheaval of the land, and unable to 
escape to more congenial intensity of cold. The existence 
of ten African species in an isolated lake in Palestine, in- 
volves a conclusion far more curious and important than 
can be expressed by the mere remark that there happen to 
be the same species in two localities. Physically, the Gaboon 

River is remarkably distinct from the Sea of Galilee. The 
species common to both are not only identical, but peculiar 
and richly represented, and no geographical connection can 
be traced through intermediate forms. The whole cireum- 
stances, therefore, demand for their explanation a far closer 
approximation of geographical conditions than exists at the 
present day. 

Generally speaking, indeed, the facts we have grouped 
together regarding the peculiar geographical distribution of 
various Palestinian species, both of insects, birds and fish, 
compel us to search for geological evidences of alterations 
in the relative position of land and water, shiftings of level, 
and variations of climate, as having taken place since the 
world was peopled with its existing fauna. 

With respect to the geology of Palestine, however, he 
would be a bold man who would attempt more than to form 
a general conception of the various questions involved. It 
is greatly to be desired that the subscribers to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund should direct a systematic survey, in the 
absence of which no satisfactory solution can be offered to 
some of the most curious problems in the whole range of 
geological study. The unreliable character of the various 
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geological notes scattered through the works of Robinson, 
Porter, De Saulcy, is such as to render them practically 
useless. When we discover that the face of the bold steep 
brow on which stands the ancient Bethshean, described by 
Robinson as “black and apparently volcanic,” and by Porter 
as “probably once a crater,” is in reality simply a limestone 
bluff, although there are blocks of basalt lying about, and 
that a short walk to find a clean facing on the hill-side 
would have settled the question ; and when we are further 
assured that lava torrents and extinct craters have been de- 
scribed (as, for example, by M. de Saulcy) upon the shores 
of the Dead Sea, of which there does not exist a trace, 
although there is plenty of silex and nodules of ironstone 
(which perhaps had been taken for lava), and a few morsels 
of scorize evidently floated down from the upper waters ; — 
we are compelled to look suspiciously upon every colour 
we may have put upon our geological sketch-map of the 
country. Mr. Tristram’s notes, as far as they go, are evi- 
dently those of a reliable naturalist, although he names a 
rock upon his route very much as he shoots a passing bird, 
without being able to follow, over any large area, the syste- 
matic development of the strata. Many of his observations, 
however, are new and full of interest. 

If our former argument be correct, and vast geological 
changes have taken place in Palestine, as elsewhere, since the 
appearance of our existing fauna, the first question is, Can 
we trace any of these changes within the historic era? At 
Tyre, Mr. Tristram examined the shore with a view to this 
question, but found no signs of any subsidence of land in 
historic times, although shattered masses of columns corro- 
borate the records of earthquakes. It would appear certain, 
however, from the succession of terraces, that the level of 
water in the Dead Sea has altered within a comparatively 
recent period. At the fortress of Masada, it would be now 
so impossible to fill the cisterns, that the supposition natu- 
rally arises that there must have been, even since the days 
of the Crusaders, a considerable diminution in the rainfall 
of these regions ;* while upon the north-east, near Lake 
Phiala, masses of half-decomposed lava testify to the exist- 
ence of an enormous volcano at a period long subsequent 
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to the deposition of the sedimentary rocks. The actual 
formation of new strata appears to be going on with remark- 
able rapidity. We quote a passage illustrating the forma- 
tion of bone-breccia, as bearing upon some controverted 
questions in European geology : 

“These caverns [at Es Sumrah] are now the den of wild beasts, 
and the excrement of the hyzna covered the floor. Vast heaps 
of bones of camels, oxen and sheep, had been collected by these 
animals, in some places to the depth of 2 or 3 ft.; and on one spot 
I counted the skulls of seven camels. There were no traces what- 
ever of any human remains. We had here a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the mode of formation of the old bone caverns, so valuable 
to the geologist. These bones must all have been brought in by 
the hyzenas, as no camel or sheep could possibly have entered the 
caverns alive, nor could any floods have washed them in. Near 
the entrance where the water percolates, they were already forming 
a soft breccia.” * 

Those of our readers who may be studying the antiquity 
of man will do well to mark this passage. Every clause 
in it will help to give reality to the argument from the 
bone caverns of England and the Continent, and we have 
no doubt it will be quoted by Sir Charles Lyell in the next 
edition of his great work. 

Near Jericho, the modernness of some changes is well 
illustrated. The plain is fringed with huge hillocks, and 
generally covered with a coating of mud containing land- 
shells of existing species. Of one genus (Melanopsis) there 
are three species common to the country—one abounding 
everywhere in the Ghor; another found living only in the 
upper waters of the Jordan and the Lake of Galilee ; and 
the third only near Ain Sultan. 


“‘ Almost all the semi-fossil shells in the deposit of the Jordan 
plain are of the second species, and we could not discover any 
of the third... . The general inference appears irresistible that 
within a comparatively recent geological period the whole lower 
valley has been exposed to fresh-water floodings from the Upper 
Jordan ; and that the great mounds and hillocks which stud the 
sides of the valleys under the hills are the result of sudden 
freshets and torrents from the wadys to the west, which have 
brought down enormous masses of soil in which the shells that 
lived on its surface have been mingled.’’t 
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However faint may be the indications yet observed of 
changes during any period of which we have historic record, 
we have to thank Mr. Tristram for a remarkable discovery 
which gives at least one definite epoch as a starting-point 
for our investigations. Man co-existed in the Lebanon with 
the rein-deer and the elk. Of this fact, it would seem, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

The travellers were exploring the valley of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb, near Beyrout. 


“On one occasion we rode by the shore for six miles, skirting 
the Bay of St. George, up to the point where a little headland 
pushes into the sea at the height of about 100 ft., on the very 
edge of which is hewn the ancient road so often traversed for 
the last 3000 years by the invaders of Syria,—Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Roman or Turkoman..... On the N. side of the pass we could 
clearly trace the remains of an ancient road, rather higher and 
a little further back than the present one, which a Roman in- 
scription tells us was constructed by Antoninus Pius.”* 


At this point Mr. Tristram discovered that the hard crys- 
talline limestone was a mass of bone-breccia, with frag- 
ments of flint chips mingled in the stalagmite. 


“The position of this mass of bone was several feet above the 
height of the present roadway and below the level of the more 
ancient Egyptian track. The remains extend perhaps for 120 ft., 
and it has probably formed the flooring of an ancient cavern, the 
roof of which must have been cut away by Rameses to form his 
road or to obtain a surface for his tablet..... Among the cliffs, 
lashed by the waves and covered with seaweed, we discovered 
several large blocks, corresponding with the stalagmite above, and 
containing both bones, teeth and flints, which have perhaps lain 
there for 2000 or 3000 years. 

“With the kind assistance of the Rev. H. H. Jessup, the Ame- 
rican missionary at Beyrout, we were enabled afterwards to obtain 
a more extensive series of bones and flints. The latter consist 
almost entirely of elongated chips, with very sharp edges, and I 
may remark that I am not aware of any natural deposit of flint 
within three miles of this spot. One remarkable character of 
this mass of breccia is the extreme hardness of the crystalline 
limestone or stalagmite which forms it. Probably under the con- 
ditions of a Syrian climate, it would crystallize more rapidly than 
in our northern regions, and the hard limewater still oozing from 
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all the fissures around, tells how abundantly it must have streamed 
from the old cavern’s roof. Yet from the existence of the frag- 
ments in the sea below, we may conclude that when Rameses or 
his Roman successors constructed their military road, the stone 
was as compact and crystalline as it is to-day ; and that many 
ages must have intervened between the time of the tablets and 
the days when some rude savage fabricated his weapons on the 
soft floor of that eavern. The bones are all in fragments, the 
remains in all probability of the feasts of the makers of the rude 
implements. Four of the teeth have belonged to an ox, some- 
what resembling the ox of our peat mosses, and one of them pro- 
bably to a bison. Of the others, some may probably be assigned 
to the red-deer or rein-deer, and another to an elk. If, as Mr. 
Dawkins considers, these teeth are referable to those now ex- 
clusively northern quadrupeds, we have evidence of the rein-deer 
and elk having been the food of man in the Lebanon, not long 
before the historic period ; for there is no necessity to put back 
to any date of immeasurable antiquity the deposition of those 
remains in a limestone cavern. Still there is nothing more ex- 
traordinary in this occurrence than in the discovery of the bones 
of the tail-less hare of Siberia in the breccias of Sardinia and 
Corsica ; and though it brings the ancient range of these animals 
to a point more southerly than any previously ascertained, yet it 
throws light on the traditions of the bison, now almost as exclu- 
sively a northern form as the others.” * 


We must decidedly join issue with the remark, in the 
latter part of this most interesting extract, that we have 
evidence of the rein-deer and the elk having been the food 
of man not long before the historic period. The period in 
which the tail-less hare of Siberia could exist in Sardinia, 
and the rein-deer and elk in Palestine, would most undoubt- 
edly be an epoch of considerable cold. It involves the 
existence not only of one or two quadrupeds, but of arctic, 
or, at the very least, semi-arctic, molluscs in the sea and 
birds in the air. There is an absolute necessity, therefore, 
for the allowance of an antiquity far beyond the measure of 
our ordinary historical calculations. The entire change of 
temperature from a climate in which a rein-deer could live 
to an atmosphere congenial to the birds of the Sahara and 
Eastern India—the northward retreat of a fauna both from 
land and water, and its replacement by forms appertaining 
to distinct and widely different centres—the subsequent 
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elevation of the land—the accumulation of bones, teeth and 
flints, with their compact embedding in the midst of a 
crystalline limestone,—are the terms of a strange physical 
history, which could not be compressed within a few passing 
centuries, and which had been long accomplished before 
Rameses constructed his military road over the compact 
stone containing the record of the vanished past. During 
the same period, man was advancing from the savage, 
breaking out the marrow of bones with elongated chips of 
sharp flint, to the possession of the learning of Egypt. So 
far as science yet tells us, the rude savage fabricating his 
weapon of flint was the first inhabitant of the district not 
far removed from the Eden Garden of Jewish legend. 

With respect to the existence of an epoch of cold more or 
less extreme, unmistakeably proved by the rein-deer’s teeth 
in the breccia, we would venture to urge upon geologists 
visiting Palestine, careful search for those physical signs of 
its presence which may probably remain. If we are correctly 
informed, glacial markings occur in the passes of Horeb and 
Sinai. Mr. Tristram speaks of boulders upon hill-sides— 
are they transported or striated? Hollows are described, 
“enormous circular basins or craters in the cliffs,” which 
bear a most remarkable likeness to the corries and basins 
known to be the work of ice. This peculiar scooping 
out of the solid mountain of rock must have been, Mr. 
Tristram thinks, the work of some mighty waterfall: is it, 
however, absolutely certain that a climate suitable for the 
rein-deer in the north, might not have been accompanied by 
the elevation of the southward ranges, and the curious 
“erosion and scooping” have resulted from the hollowing 
power of masses of glacier ice when accumulated upon a 
vantage-ground and moving slowly? At any rate, glacial 
striz are worth looking for in a region, the peculiarity of 
which at present is the juxtaposition of northern and south- 
ern forms of life, and in which, since the existence of man, a 
more extreme cold certainly has had at least a partial pre- 
valence. 

The period when the early inhabitant of Palestine fed 
upon the red-deer, the elk and the bison, must (we would 
venture to submit) have been anterior to the existence of 
the fish of the Gaboon in Jordan, and the Indian owl on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It would appear, at any rate, 
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that vast physical changes have occurred in this region 
subsequent to the creation of man. The climate, during 
the human period, was sufficiently cold to necessitate a very 
different geography from the present, and there are evidences 
also of the wider extension of a tropical vegetation, most 
luxuriant outlying patches of which now occur in favour- 
able situations. At one spot, for example, south of the Dead 
Sea, within an hour, sixteen plants of Indian or Nubian 
genera were collected, all in blossom. At the same time, on 
the north shore, where the Jordan falls into the Dead Sea, 
vast numbers of palm trees, many with their roots entire, 
are tossed about in every conceivable position. 

“It is difficult to conceive whence such vast numbers of Palms 
can have been brought, unless we imagine them to be the col- 
lected wrecks of many centuries. Certainly in the present state 
of the vegetation on its banks, but few can have been brought 
down the Jordan, for there is no place there where more than a 
rare straggler could be found. The Zerka or the Arnon may 
supply more, but we should scarcely expect their trees to be 
washed into the back-water of the Jordan. It seems more rea- 
sonable to conjecture them, the wrecks of centuries past, accu- 
mulating here from the days when the City of Palm Trees extended 
its groves to the edge of the river.” * 

Indications thus exist of oscillations of climate in the 
Land of Israel (taken generally) between the zone of tropical 
and the pole of almost arctic conditions ; and if there be 
any truth in the remark that the fish of the Gaboon could 
not have inhabited the Sea of Galilee when the rein-deer 
wandered on the shores of the Mediterranean, these oscilla- 
tions must, in large measure, have taken place since the 
creation of man. 

Intimately connected with oscillations of climate are 
those records of movements of elevation and subsidence 
so peculiar to this country, extending from the close of 
the secondary epoch in the geologic scale to the periods 
of which we have been hitherto speaking. The precise 
epoch to which these movements must be assigned awaits 
more accurate survey. When Mr. Tristram asserts that 
the whole region surrounding the Dead Sea must have 
become dry land before the close of the Eocene period, 
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there being no fossils of a subsequent date anywhere de- 
tected in the country, although the conclusion is in itself 
not improbable, we can only remember how many state- 
ments have been based upon the supposed non-occurrence 
of fossils, which have afterwards yielded themselves to some 
happy discoverer. The most recent measurement makes 
the depression of the Dead Sea, 1812 feet beneath the 
level of the Mediterranean. Its banks are marked by a 
succession of terraces, indicating a gradual and continuous 
subsidence, extending over a considerable period of time. 
The highest level of the water does not appear to be more 
than 320 feet above the present. The subsidence, therefore, 
being 1812 feet, and the greatest height of the water above 
the present level 320 feet, the conclusion of Mr. Tristram 
appears clear, that the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea 
have been formed quite independently of oceanic influences, 
and never had any connection with the Mediterranean. 

Modern researches have declared the Sahara to be the sea- 
bed of a great post-tertiary ocean, which also covered parts 
of Asia. A remarkable similarity is noted between the 
phenomena of Jebel Usdum, on the Dead Sea, and of the 
Sebkhas and salt hills of the African Sahara; and from 
various circumstances it is inferred with great probability, 

“— that the reduction of the Dead Sea to its present limits 
was synchronous with the desiccation of the post-tertiary ocean 
of the Sahara, and with the increasing temperature which marked 
the close of the glacial epoch; and that it is in fact only one (the 
last) in a chain of salt pools stretching across north Africa ; and 
for this there is very strong ichthyological evidence in the genera 
and species of fishes inhabiting the Jordan basin.” * 


While the Dead Sea represents a fracture or line of 
great weakness on the surface of the earth, the district 
(possibly for this very reason) appears subject to the action 
of elevatory forces within limited local areas. 

The great ridge of salt (Jebel Usdum) is nearly 400 feet 
above the level of the Dead Sea, which washes its foot, and 
sustains on its summit a similar deposit to that of the wadys 
around, indicating an upheaval subsequent to those undula- 
tions of the earth's crust, which interrupted, with the ridge 
of Akabah, the continuity of the sea; depressed the en- 
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closing ridges of the Ghor ; and caused a continuous syncli- 
nal stratification of the district.* 

Let our readers now recall to mind the great series of 
changes which we have briefly noted. 

Zoologically, we have traced three great epochs—the 
epoch of the rein-deer, the elk and the bison ; the epoch of 
more tropical conditions, now inclining toward India and 
now towards Nubia and Abyssinia ; and the existing epoch 
of the intermingling of the denizens of every zone. 

Physically, we have traced indications of the flow of a 
great tertiary or (as it may possibly prove) post-tertiary 
ocean, and the final retreat of its waters; the existence of 
the Dead Sea and the Red Sea as connected lakes, part of 
a long chain extending from Hermon to the Zambesi ; move- 
ments of elevation and depression going on simultaneously, 
and recurring at intervals more or less distinct ; together 
with volcanic eruptions on the north-east, the lava from 
which is even yet only partially decomposed. This series 
of physical changes appears to correspond most remarkably 
with the series of zoological changes, and enables us to form 
some slight conception as to the causes from which have 
proceeded the mingling of species so various in a locality 
so restricted. To put into exact order the various terms of 
this marvellous geological history is beyond our power 
through the scanty and isolated character of existing obser- 
vations. We have no doubt, however, that the expedition 
soon to be despatched will suceeed in this task, and the 
geology of Palestine prove as extraordinary as the history 
of its people. 

Upon many matters involving scientific observation, 
Mr. Tristram solves warm disputes by happy appeals to 
fact. 

Strong language (upon what will not Biblical critics use 
strong language!) has been used since the time of Jerome 
and Augustine, as to what plant is the gourd of Jonah, and 
“a wilderness of plants” introduced to provide the prophet 
with shade. The chief rivals to the post of honour are the 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus Communis) and the gourd ; and 
the debate has been carried on upon high etymological 
grounds. The names of the two plants being almost identical 
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(Kurah and Khurwah), there has been ampie scope for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Tristram reads the disputants a lesson—of 
large application to many scriptural commentators. 


“No doubt both of these plants are common in Palestine, but 
it seems strange that none of the disputants should have thought 
of inquiring which would provide the best shade, or whether either 
were ever used for the purpose. To my own mind, the claims of 
the familiar gourd are incontrovertible. It is used wniversally in 
the East on trellises for shading arbours and summer-houses ; 
and a most effectual screen it is; while as to the Ricinus, large 
though its leaves may be, its straggling open growth renders it 
perfectly useless as a protection against the rays of the sun.”* 


The species of molluscs from which the Tyrian dye was 
obtained seems fixed beyond future dispute by the fact, that 
among the rubbish thrown out in the excavations at Tyre, 
were whole “kitchen middens” of crushed and broken shells 
belonging to the most plentiful species on the coast (Murex 
brandaris). 

It is interesting to know that the apple of Scripture is 
probably the apricot, which is everywhere abundant, and 
with its golden colour and setting of bright yet pale foliage, 
answers to the epithet of Solomon, “apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver ;” and that the flower most likely to have 
caught the eye of our Lord in spring-time, as he spake of 
the lilies of the field, is the scarlet anemone. With illustra- 
tions of scriptural expressions, indeed, the work is crowded, 
and no commentator can well neglect its pages. The diffi- 
culties raised by modern scholarship with respect to the 
scientific accuracy of the Old Testament, are seldom touched 
upon ; in one instance an expression, however, is used which 
we cannot pass over without remark. Mr. Tristram had the 
good fortune to see a coney, the size of a well-grown rabbit, 
feeding in the gorge of the Kedron; and watched it as it 
sat at the mouth of its hole, ruminating, metaphorically if 
not literally, while waiting for sunset. 





+ seaeeeee ee ee 


“A childish difficulty has been lately raised on account of the 
classification in Deuteronomy of the coney among unclean ani- 
mals, although it is said to chew the cud, while it is well known 
that it has not a ruminant’s stomach. It is quite sufficient to 
watch the creature working and moving its jaws, as it sits in a 
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chink of the rocks, to understand how any one writing as an 
ordinary observer, and not as a comparative anatomist, would 
naturally thus speak of it ;—and this apart from the question 
whether the Hebrew word signifies anything more than to re- 
chew.” * 

But in what sense can this be called a childish difficulty ? 
The assertion on the one hand is, that the Bible, as the word 
of God, is entirely free from scientific error ; and a classifi- 
cation of animals dictated by the Maker of them all, should 
surely not be incorrect in its comparative anatomy. On 
the other hand, it is believed that the writers of the Bible 
were not supernaturally protected from the mistakes natural 
to men living in an age when there was no such thing as 
natural science. To decide between these assertions, what 
better test-question can there be than the nature of a crea- 
ture which any one writing as an ordinary observer would 
describe in one way, but which most assuredly the Great 
Maker thereof would out of His absolute wisdom describe 
in another ? 

The case of the coney thus appears to us a crucial test of 
the ordinary theory regarding the Bible. When it is ad- 
mitted that the coney is classified as it would naturally be 
by an “ordinary observer” who knew nothing of its anatomy, 
it is, we submit, inferentially but very plainly denied that 
it is classified as it would have been, did the Spirit of Him 
by whom its inward parts were fashioned vouchsafe unto 
the lawgiver His infallible wisdom. At any rate, in the 
conduct of such an argument, a man of science like Mr. 
Tristram should hesitate to apply the term “childish” to 
an opponent. It is as unworthy of himself as ofthe learned 
and upright man at whom it is aimed. One other criti- 
cism: What is meant when it is stated+ that on matters of 
science the inspired writers speak in the ordinary language 
of their times, and the only language which could have 
been understood? Is it meant that the writers knew better; 
and, although perfectly well acquainted with scientific facts, 
used language conveying an entirely different meaning, for 
the sake of being “understood”? If so, they lose in moral 
honesty far more than they gain in scientific repute. Is it 
meant that there is any value whatever in what people at 
large would “understand” from the use of incorrect ex- 
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pressions? The advantages to an ignorant man of being 
addressed in those phrases of his ordinary speech which 
are directly associated with his errors, for the sake of his 
understanding the speaker, are surely of a character neither 
to be sanctioned or encouraged by a simple-hearted lover of 
the truth. We are speaking of scientific teaching and those 
parts of the Bible which directly trench upon scientific 
ground, and we regret that any expressions used by Chris- 
tian divines (and such expressions are not uncommon) 
should represent the employment of the mistaken phrases 
of an uneducated people as consistent with the plenary in- 
spiration of the writer. It seems to us to weaken the simple 
obligation of truthful speech; and we submit that the 
authors of the Old Testament are much more honoured by 
the belief that they wrote as accurately as they could ob- 
serve, than by the belief that they knew better, but adapted 
their language to the ignorance of their age. Mr. Tristram’s 
own book is happily written in a very different spirit, and 
is singularly free from any forced reconciliations between 
texts and facts. His own faith is undoubting, but he has 
a healthful dread of preconceived notions, and of seeking 
forced corroborations of scriptural statements from question- 
able physical evidence. The following rebuke of many pre- 
ceding writers is an instance of this spirit : 

“T think there can be no question but that the old notions of 
volcanic agencies about the Dead Sea were erroneous ; and that 
many writers, like De Saulcy, have been misled by endeavouring 
to square their preconceived interpretations of Scripture with the 
facts they saw around them. The preceding pages have shewn 
that such traces are not to be found ; that the whole region has 
been slowly and gradually formed through a succession of ages ; 
and that its peculiar phenomena are similar to those of other salt 
lakes in Africa, or referable to its unique and depressed posi- 
tion.” * 

Mr. Tristram bears strong testimony to the minute truth 
of innumerable incidental allusions in the Bible to the facts 
of nature, climate and geographical position ; he finds no 
discrepancies between its physical statements and the evi- 
dence of present facts, and can allow no stand-point here 
for the keenest advocate against the full inspiration of the 
scriptural record. This expression of confidence, however, 
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must surely be qualified by the preceding assertion (on 
which we have just commented), that on matters of science 
the inspired writers speak in the ordinary language of their 
times ; and it must, we submit, be still further qualified by 
the questions suggested by the physical history of Palestine. 
If our previous arguments have any truth, the land of Israel 
was inhabited by a race using flint instruments and feeding 
on the elk and deer, for which there is no place in the 
genealogies of the Old Testament. The occurrence of a 
universal flood at the date required by the text, would have 
rendered impossible any geological argument from the pecu- 
liar distribution of the fish in the lakes and rivers; confused 
together the molluscs of the different waters ; obliterated the 
well-marked terraces indicating successive steps of subsid- 
ence in the Dead Sea; obscured the manifest remains of 
the great tertiary ocean of the Sahara, and left the scoria 
of extinct volcanoes buried beneath its diluvial mud. 

The physical history of Palestine substantiates most dis- 
tinctly the geological demand for time. It shews a course 
of operations extending over uncounted ages, and rejects 
the poor sum of years granted by the accepted chronology 
of Genesis as utterly insufficient, not only for the creation 
of the world, but as any measure of the time which has 
elapsed since the creation of man. We have curious and 
complete illustrations of the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals from specific centres, varying according to the shifting 
of climatic conditions, and requiring countless ages for those 
delicate but complete changes of species consequent there- 
upon. No one, we believe, therefore, writing the history of 
the world, with the geology of Palestine revealed to his 
mind, could have produced those narratives of the six days, 
the Eden Garden and the Deluge, which are still unfortu- 
nately taught in our schools as adequate records of the 
creative glories of our God. 

The corroborations of Scripture contained in books of 
travel certainly substantiate, what no one doubts, namely, 
that the Bible is a collection of works written in the East ; 
that its authors lived among the recorded mountains and 
valleys, and knew the rivers and the wells, the birds and 
the beasts, met with in the course of their daily lives. But 
the existence of Mount Olympus does not prove the sove- 
reignty of Jove, and a determination of Homeric localities 
does not vouch for the infallibility of the Diad. 
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There is little doubt that future investigations will shew 
more and more completely that every fibre of the wide- 
spreading roots from which the Bible has grown, is entwined 
in Eastern soil. A locality may be found for each legend 
as well as for historic fact ; but the great physical problems 
awaiting scientific criticism must be freely examined apart 
from the influence of theological hopes and fears, and re- 
ceive an entirely independent solution. 

The facts of nature are simply the sanctities of God, and 
will prove sufficiently sublime to bow down the soul of the 
Christian worshiper in holier faith and nobler hope. 

H. W. C. 





VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the second volume 
of Mr. Sharpe's “ Hebrew Scriptures,’* and are glad to wel- 
come the early continuation of a work which promises to be 
one of much popular usefulness. In a recent No. we pointed 
out some of the particulars in which we consider the work 
open to criticism. The frequent introduction of capital letters 
does not strike us so much in this volume as in the first, 
perhaps because we have grown a little more accustomed 
to it. In the poetical books, we suppose, they will hardly 
be so much in use as in the historical, but now and then 
they seem to come in with awkward effect. Nor do the 
capitals, with the other devices of rendering peculiar to this 
version, tend to the removal of obscurities and difficulties in 
the poetical books, so much as we had hoped to see. On 
the other hand, we come upon cases in which this revision 
seems to have introduced new difficulty into the text. For 
example, Job xxvi. 5, P 

“Spiritual beings are born beneath the waters, 
And are the inhabitants thereof.” 


We do not see either meaning or suitableness to the con- 
textin this rendering. The following translation gives both : 


“The departed tremble beneath, 


The waters [tremble], and their inhabitants.” 


* The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel Sharpe, &c. Vol. II. 
London : Whitfield, Green & Son. 1865. 
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Bildad had just spoken of the terrible power of Jehovah, 
and Job replies by shewing that he is as well aware of it 
as his friend, and able to describe it in still more impres- 
sive terms. The very dead, he says, lifeless as they are, 
tremble beneath (in Hades) at Jehovah’s power. We greatly 
doubt, again, the representation of Job xlii. 1—5. It is 
wholly unnecessary to suppose that Jehovah and Job answer 
each other in the way suggested,—too much in the fashion 
of a couple of performers in a modern opera. 

The present revision of Job is manifestly a great im- 
provement on the Common Version. As an instance to this 
effect, we may refer to xxvii. 11, and following verses. The 
improvement here consists in putting the word “[saying]” 
as introductory to ver. 13, and marking this verse and the 
remainder of the chapter as a quotation by Job of what his 
friends have said. This is an old way of evading the 
difficulty involved in the passage, consisting in this, that 
Job appears to assert the very positions which he has pre- 
viously combatted in opposition to his friends. Mr. Well- 
beloved* regards the words as a quotation ; and so they are 
given in the Revised Version, though, for want of the 
“[saying]” which Mr. Sharpe has so happily introduced, 
the intention is not so clearly indicated to the reader as it 
might have been. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
the words should be treated as in substance a quotation, or 
whether they are not rather of the nature of a concession ; 
Job allowing some degree of truth to the arguments of his 
friends. We have not space for the development of this 
statement, and must leave the matter to the reader’s own 
investigation. 

In dividing the parallelisms of the Psalms and other 
poetical books, opinions and tastes will inevitably differ. 
Of course we only express an individual judgment when 
we say that Mr. Sharpe’s division is occasionally faulty— 
e.g., Psalm ciii. 6. But, on the whole, the Psalms in this 
version are probably as little offensive to the common ear 
as they can be made, in any version in which “Jehovah” 
is substituted for “the Lord,” and a few other familiar 
words are displaced from the position which they have so 
long been allowed to hold. We suppose that every revised 
version of this book will be disliked in proportion as it 


* See his excellent note on the passage, Holy Bible, in Joc. 
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deviates from the common text,—especially by those who, 
like the monk of old, prefer the mwmpsimus to which they 
have been accustomed, to the swmpsimus which ought to 
stand in its stead, even though the one has sense and the 
other has none. 

The difficult question of “the Relation of Miracles to 
Christianity” has been ably and eloquently treated by Mr. 
Madge,* in a Lecture which, in the early summer, he de- 
livered at Essex Street and Hackney chapels, and has since 
committed to the press. It is a real pleasure to receive this 
proof of the vigorous old age of one who has so long and so 
well served the cause of liberal Christianity: the argument 
of the Lecture is as clear and forcible as Mr. Madge’s argu- 
ments are wont to be, and the words in which it is conveyed 
full of a natural and manly eloquence. In our brief analysis 
of Mr. Madge’s reasoning, we shall follow as closely as pos- 
sible his own arrangement of evidence and argument. 

He begins by adducing some of the proofs of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Gospels, which, on patristic 
authority, he unhesitatingly ascribes to the authors whose 
names they bear. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
consideration that it was of the highest importance to the 
Christians of the first centuries to discern between true 
and fictitious accounts of the life of Christ, and by the fact 
that certain books now included in the canon of the New 
Testament were regarded by the early church (we must 
suppose for want of the evidence which was forthcoming in 
regard to the Gospels) as of suspicious authenticity. Mr. 
Madge then proceeds to set aside the supposition that the 
evangelists were guilty of wilful fraud, and to consider the 
objection that the narratives of miracle which the Gospels 
contain “are of a nature to deprive them of all claims to 
credit.” He denies that a miracle can properly be considered 
as “a violation of a law of nature.” “It is simply a new 
effect introduced by a new cause. That cause, we say, is 
the will of God.” If this be so, the a-priori incredibility of 
miracle is disposed of, and a miracle is an event, the reality 
of which may be proved by testimony. In the case of 
Christ’s miracles, we have the sufficient testimony of the 
evangelists. The supernatural is inwrought with the whole 
texture of their work, and cannot be separated from it 





* The Relation of Miracles to Christianity: a Lecture, &c. By Thomas 
Madge. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1865. 
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without entirely destroying their historical credibility. And 
the artless way in which the miracles are narrated, and their 
general connection with the purpose of Christ’s life as attes- 
tations of his heavenly mission, are fresh evidence of the 
genuineness and worth of the apostolic testimony. 

But, in addition to this, our belief in miracles may be 
rested “upon the language used by Christ in respect to the 
authority which he claimed as a messenger from God.” 
There is a tone of positive injunction, of direct moral com- 
mand about Jesus, which would be inexplicable if he “ had 
not an authority from heaven essentially different from that 
which is possessed by any other wise and good man.” He 
uses language which even he would not have dared to use 
“had he not been fully convinced of being able to do that 
which no other man could have done unless God were with 
him ; that is, unless he had the power of working miracles.” 
The possession of this power was Christ’s own guarantee to 
himself “that he was not labouring under some kind of 
self-deception or mental hallucination,” as well as the single 
sufficient proof which he could offer to others of the fact 
that he was indeed “the bearer of a special communication 
from God.” Still more, he appealed to the evidence of his 
own works in support of his claims to divine authority. 
“Christianity rests on the ground of miracles. What is 
new and distinctive in it, is not so much the moral truths 
it embodies, for these, in their elements at least, had existed 
long before the preaching of Christ. It derives its authority 
from its supernatural character. We know not from what 
other source it could be derived. We can conceive of 
nothing, besides the display of power strictly miraculous, 
which would justify any human being in claiming for him- 
self the religious faith and homage of mankind. This, how- 
ever, Jesus did ; and he rests his claim on the fact that the 
works he had done, were done by no one else.”* The crown 
is put upon this argument by the resurrection of Christ, 
which, vouched for by Paul, no less by the evangelists, is 
necessary to furnish an adequate explanation of the history 
of Christianity. Excise, then, the supernatural from the 
Christian records, and what remains? “Apart from these 
facts, Christianity is reduced to a mere system of morality, 
and Christ is simply a mere human teacher, instead of being 
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that beloved Son of God to whom the Spirit was given 
without measure.’”* 

We have thus analyzed Mr. Madge’s argument, leaving 
it to make its own impression upon the mind of the reader, 
because it would be impossible for us in this place to even 
indicate the points of so large and complex a controversy, 
in regard to which we are compelled to differ from him. 
He will admit, that even if miracles be admitted to be cre- 
dible per se, they are events of such a kind as to justify 
one who is asked to receive them as the sole foundation of 
his faith, in demanding a peculiar fullness and stringency 
of evidence. And we cannot think that the proofs adduced 
by Mr. Madge of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Gospels are strong enough to bear the weight of argument 
erected upon them, or that the external testimony of the 
Fathers can be admitted to outweigh difficulties which are 
suggested by the internal structure of the books themselves. 
But our chief difference with Mr. Madge is as to the func- 
tion and value of the miracles as evidence to believers of 
the present day. We are at one with him in accepting as 
credible the supernatural element in the life of Christ: we 
acknowledge the impossibility, as it seems to us, of sepa- 
rating that element so as to leave a residuum which the 
fair historical critic could still receive. But Mr. Madge, 
probably looking more exclusively to one side of the ques- 
tion than he might do but for the exigencies of controversy, 
seems to us entirely to neglect the evidence of Christ’s re- 
lation to man and God afforded, quite apart from miracle, 
by his words and character. Evidence, as a matter of fact, 
is to each man that which in his individual case proves or 
tends to proof. So long as minds are variously constituted, 
all moral evidence will come with varying force to different 
men. Mathematical demonstration alone possesses the same 
power of producing conviction in all minds capable of com- 
prehending it. And there are sincere Christians, men whose 
souls’ stay is on the hopes and promises of the gospel, and 
who accept Christ as the consummate type of man’s rela- 
tion to God, to whom Mr. Madge’s argument represents no 
conscious or unconscious process of reasoning that has ever 
taken place in their own minds. They simply accept Christ 
as he is, and for what he is. No miracle could make him 
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to them more, no lack of miraculous attestation less, than 
Teacher, Example, Saviour. They want no higher evidence 
to his moral authority than the echo with which their own 
consciences ring in answer to his words ; having this evi- 
dence, all other appears superficial and unreal. To some 
theologians all this may seem very dreamy and mystical, 
while others may see in it the witness of God’s spirit to 
our spirits—the supreme evidence of all spiritual facts and 
truths. But if it be a simple statement of fact, that some 
men, and those not the least penetrated with the Christian 
spirit, come to Christ in this way, may it not be an indica- 
tion that we are mistaken in laying down one only path of 
conviction by which it is lawful and right to come to him? 
Not whether we believe in Christ for his words’ or his 
works’ sake is the essential thing, but whether we believe 
in him honestly, humbly, heartily: whether our souls are 
full of the spirit that was in him, and our feet ready to walk 
in the footsteps of his self-sacrifice. And in the desire to 
share his likeness, we are persuaded that not only Mr. Madge 
and his critics, but controversialists whose differences cover 
a far wider range of divergent doctrine, are truly at one. 

We may mention in this connection Dr. Vance Smith's 
admirable sermon,* preached before the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at its last annual meeting. It re- 
volves round the statement, “that Christianity is offered to 
us in the New Testament, not in any final or complete form, 
but rather in general principles, which it has been left to 
successive generations to receive and appropriate according 
to their respective needs or capacities, and thus to carry 
out to their fuller development and application in life ;” 
and is accordingly an adaptation to Protestant and philo- 
sophical methods of thought, of the theory of development. 
There may be particular statements in this very thoughtful 
and suggestive sermon open to criticism, but the general 
tenor of its reasoning appears to us quite unimpeachable, 
while it is hardly possible to praise too highly the careful 
moderation of its tone, itself a lesson in the neglected art 
of Christian controversy. We extract a passage which has 
an important reference to the disputed question of which 
we have just spoken : 

“T would urge that it is not for us, not for any man, or any 





* Providential Lessons in Christian Doctrine : a Sermon, &c. By G. Vance 
Smith, B.A., Ph.D. London: Whitfield. 1865. 
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church, in any way to define and settle what Christ himself has 
manifestly left to us undefined, and, in a certain sense, open to 
question and interpretation. A man, we must admit, may receive 
and reverence the Master himself, for his own sake ; for the sake, 
I mean, of his moral and religious teaching, and the spirit of his 
life, as recorded for us; while yet he is unable to do so for the 
mere sake of those wonderful works which stand, indeed, in close 
connection with his memory, but which, nevertheless, fail to touch 
many readers as actual facts of his history ; nay even, shall I not 
say ? repel many from that history as for them incredible. 

‘A man may, in short, as I submit, receive Jesus Christ as 
the Great Spiritual Teacher, the well-beloved Son of the Almighty 
Father, the appointed Agent of a benevolent Providence mani- 
festly working by and through him in the past ages of the world; 
he may receive him as one now in heaven, the actual Founder, 
and also the Head, of the visible church on earth, and may, 
therefore, rightly call himself by his name, even though he does 
not regard him as having ever been the Hebrew Messiah, or look 
upon the belief in him in that character as anything else than a 
popular error of his time. 

* And let us consider this, too: if the question of miracles, by 
the lapse of ages and the nature of the case, has been left in what 
may appear the undecided and doubtful position of which I have 
spoken, no man is to blame for this. Shall we not rather say 
that it is even the will of Divine Providence that so it should 
be ; that we, of this later age, should depend less than our pre- 
decessors have done upon external authority, and that we should 
rather give ourselves up to a higher witness, even the witness of 
God's own Spirit, through devout reason and conscience, within 
the heart? And if the Almighty Ruler should thus speak to us, 
or thus invite us to do, shall we refuse to listen to His voice ? 
We may depend upon it that here, too, the lapse of centuries, 
with the altered feelings and the increased knowledge which they 
have brought the world, are designed to speak to us and to teach 
us. Our part must be, humbly and gratefully to admit that 
teaching too ; and to welcome the better light which, from any 
quarter, may be thrown even upon our established principles or 
long-cherished beliefs. 

“ Whatever, then, may have been the character and value of 
those marvellous events of early Christian history to those who 
actually saw them, we who have not seen them cannot be intended 
to be moved by them as they were. The nature of the case 
forbids this. The Great Master whom we serve would leave us 
freer men ;—freer to serve Him, not from any outward constraint, 
but from the love and obedience which we owe Him ; would 
make us depend upon our spiritual nature, the religious hopes 
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and fears within us ; and so warn us that it is not into the past 
that we are to look for the most potent evidences of His divine 
power in the world, but much rather to the immediate present, 
and the living contact of His Spirit with ours.” 

The Actonian Prize Essays are a series of dissertations 
on some scientific subject “illustrative of the Wisdom and 
Beneficence of the Almighty,” which owe their origin to 
the liberality of Mrs. Hannah Acton, who in 1838 left a 
sum of money, the interest of which, after accumulating for 
a period of seven years, is devoted to this purpose. The 
managers of the Royal Institution select the subject and 
award the prize. The last “ouvrage couronné” is an essay 
by Mr. G. Warrington, on the “ Phenomena of Radiation,’* 
which now lies before us. Mr. Warrington both sensibly 
and modestly disclaims either scientific or theological ori- 
ginality. His facts are taken from recent specified works 
on physical science, and his religious object is rather to 
justify and strengthen belief, than to convince unbelief. 
These honest admissions to a large extent disarm criticism, 
and we can confidently recommend his little book as a well- 
written popular exposition of recent discoveries in a very 
interesting field of investigation. But whether it was worth 
Mrs. Acton’s while to provide for the septennial production 
of such amplifications of the design argument as the present 
essay, or whether such essays would not have been produced 
in sufficient abundance without the help of her bequest, are 
questions on which it is possible to have more than one 
opinion.—“ Philosophy of Religion”+ is a great and deep 
subject, yet one which Dr. Hugh Doherty exhausts in less 
than fifty octavo pages. We must confess that his method 
is somewhat too rapid for our lagging intellect, and that 
we cannot follow him when he settles in a paragraph ques- 
tions about which men’s minds have been perplexed and 
divided since speculation first began.—A pamphlet of a very 
different and perfectly intelligible kind} examines the evi- 
dence for the resurrection of Jesus Christ as given by the 
four evangelists, and comes to a conclusion which has at 





* The Phenomena of Radiation, as exemplifying the Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence of God. By George Warrington, F.C.S. London: Skeffington. 1865. 

+ Philosophy of Religion. By Hugh Doherty, M.D. London: Triibner. 
865. 


t The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, as given by the Four 
Evangelists, critically examined. London, 1865. 
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least the merit of being unusual. The author, who in his 
manner of writing is quite free from the common vices of 
believing or unbelieving controversialists, has no faith either 
in the resurrection or in any other miracle, and yet is firmly 
convinced that Jesus, after the crucifixion, was seen alive 
by the disciples. The only method of reconciling this seem- 
ing contradiction, is by the belief that the death of Christ 
was only apparent. The anonymous critic states clearly 
and forcibly enough the difficulties which attend the attempt 
to harmonize the narratives as they stand ; but he prudently 
abstains from considering the greater difficulties which are 
involved in the reception of his own hypothesis. When 
rationalistic inquirers ask of believers in the ascension, what 
became of the body of the risen Christ—the question is not 
altogether easy to answer ; but surely far less difficult than 
to account for the disappearance from history of a Christ 
who, with powers of mind and body unimpaired, had escaped 
from the cross. 

We have received the two first volumes of the Memorial 
Edition of the Collected Works of W. J. Fox.* The first 
contains “Lectures, Sermons, &c., prior to 1829 ;” the second, 
the well-known series of sermons, entitled, “Christ and 
Christianity.” We hope, on a future occasion, to return to 
these interesting volumes, in an attempt to estimate the 
whole character and religious influence of their author. ° 

E. 
Nore. 


A correspondent requests us to correct a slight misstatement 
of fact in the note appended to the article on “ Woman’s Work 
in the Church” in our September No., p. 521. We give the 
correction in the words in which we have received it. 


“The writer says, ‘The funds for such assistance (meat, wine, 
tea, &c.) are supplied to the ladies (managing the district) by the 
Society, and are duly accounted for by them at the end of the 
year.’ This is not correct. The wages of the nurses are paid by 
the Institution ; but for their lodgings, and for the entire expense 
of the relief given to the patients, the Lady Superintendents are 
responsible. These must be furnished by herself, or friends, or, 
as in the case of the district managed by members of the Hope- 
Street Church, by congregational subscription.” 





* Memorial Edition of Collected Works of W. J. Fox. Vols. I., II. London : 
Fox: Triibner. 1865. 
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